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EDUCATION  FUND. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH    MEETING    OF   THE   TRUSTEES. 

New  York,  October  4,  1898. 

The  Trustees  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
this  day,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

There  were  present:  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Fuller, 
the  First  Vice-Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Whipple, 
Green,  Porter,  Morgan,  Courtenav,  Somerville, 
Choate,  Fenner,  Gilman,  Wetmore,  Hoar,  and 
Olney;  and  Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent. 

The  records  of  the  last  meetino-  were  read  and 
accepted,  when  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop 
Whipple. 


On  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair,  the  Chief- 
Justice  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  owing  to  con- 
tinued illness  the  Chairman  was  still  unable  to  meet 
with  the  Board.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Evarts  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  active  members 
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as  originally  appointed  by  Mr.  Pcabody.  He  also 
welcomed  the  two  new  Trustees,  Messrs.  Hoar  and 
Olney,  who  were  now  present  at  a  meeting  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  re-chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Hoard;  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller  was  re-chosen 
First  Vice-Chairman,  and  Bishop  Whipple,  Second 
Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent,  then  presented 
his  Report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  usual. 
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REPORT  OF  HON.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

General  Agent. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund: 

The  General  Agent,  by  special  invitation,  has  made 
addresses  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Louisiana.  Superintendents 
have  been,  or  will  soon  be,  changed  in  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  printing  and  distribution  of  a 
history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  were  authorized. 
During  the  summer  the  work  appeared,  and,  besides  what 
was  sent  to  the  Trustees,  copies  were  placed  in  public 
libraries ;  others  have  been  sent  abroad  and  to  persons 
engaged  in  education.  The  commendation  liberally  be- 
stowed shows  that  there  was  a  general  desire  to  know 
more  of  what  had  been  done  by  so  important  an  agency. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  more  widely  such  informa- 
tion is  diffused,  the  higher  will  be  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  Mr.  Peabody,  and  the  more  grateful  the  appreciation  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Fund.  One  discriminating 
writer  says :  "  To  have  aroused  the  public  conscience  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  educating  the  masses;  to  that 
end  to  have  brought  about  the  establishment  of  State  sys- 
tems of  free  public  schools,  of  State  normal  schools,  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College,  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
through  the  '  ministry  of  education '  emphasizing  the 
breadth  and  largeness  of  its  meaning  touching  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  has  been  a  great  and  noble  work,  far  reaching 
in  its  results." 
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As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  war  has  affected 
educational  work  in  the  South,  because  of  the  general 
excitement  pervading  the  country,  the  number  of  families 
interested  in  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  occupation  of  several 
of  the  States  as  camps  and  places  of  debarkation  of  men 
and  stores  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  acquisition  of 
territory,  accomplished  and  prospective,  with  a  population 
unfamiliar  with  free  institutions,  imposes  an  obligation  to 
do  something  promptly  and  effectively  towards  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  free  schools.  Hawaii,  with 
Asiatics  nearly  equal  to  all  other  nationalities,  and  a  large 
excess  of  males  (72,517  to  36,503),  is  so  dominated  by 
Americans  that  we  need  feel  little  uneasiness  about  a  ques- 
tion so  inferior  and  manageable.  From  Cuba  the  statis- 
tical information  about  schools  is  not  recent  nor  full.  The 
official  report  from  the  government  of  Cuba  for  1888-89 
shows  a  total  in  public  schools  of  38,106;  in  private,  of 
25,142.  The  province  which  has  the  largest  colored  popu- 
lation is  Matanzas  —  forty-five  blacks  to  fifty-five  whites  ; 
next  comes  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  forty  blacks  to  sixty- 
nine  whites;  the  least  in  Puerto  Principe,  with  twenty 
blacks  to  eighty  whites.  Of  the  white  population  on  the 
island,  more  than  a  third  can  read  and  write  ;  while  of 
the  colored  population  (race),  only  twelve  per  cent  have 
attained  to  this  standard.  The  best  educational  conditions, 
for  the  island,  exist  in  Havana  and  Puerto  Principe,  in 
which  for  every  one  hundred  inhabitants  forty-seven  and 
forty-four  among  the  whites,  and  fifteen  and  twenty-eight 
among  the  blacks,  respectively,  can  read  and  write.  Pinar 
del  Rio  is  the  most  backward ;  only  seventeen  whites  and 
three  negroes  to  the  one  hundred  inhabitants  can  read  and 
write  (Census  of  1887).  In  the  Royal  University  of 
Havana  are  779  students,  and  in  the  six  provinces  are 
2,890  secondary  students.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
1878,  says:  "It  is  estimated  that  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
thousand  children  of  free  parents  not  a  tenth  part  receive 
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lettered  education  of  any  kind  ;  and  even  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society  liberal  education  is  very  far  from  being 
universally  diffused."  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  deeply  con- 
cern the  Southern  States,  because  of  their  proximity  and 
large  negro  and  mixed  inhabitants.  The  patriot  may  well 
hope  that  the  statesmanship  of  the  general  government 
may  adopt  wiser  measures  for  saving  us  from  the  perils  of 
illiteracy  than  was  done  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  their  sudden  elevation  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship.  In  preparing  the  new 
people  through  free  schools  for  self-government,  contrary 
as  it  may  be  to  the  opinions  and  usages  of  these  islands, 
there  should  be  no  taint  of  sectarianism,  nor  the  slightest 
discrimination,  whatever  specious  fallacy  may  be  urged,  in 
favor  of  any  religious  denomination.  The  absolute  sever- 
ance of  Church  and  State  in  schools  and  in  all  civil  and 
military  administration  may  be  contrary  to  Spanish  law 
and  precedent,  but  it  is  a  vital  principle  with  us,  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  civilization  of  these  people  and  to 
the  right  enjoyment  of  republican  and  representative 
institutions.  The  hundred  days  of  our  late  history,  radiant 
in  exhibitions  of  valor  and  skill,  have  left  a  hundred  prob- 
lems not  easy  of  solution  ;  but  we  need  not  abate  one  jot  of 
confidence  in  our  blood  and  heritage  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  expansion  of  American  civilization. 

Interesting  statements  from  Dr.  Payne,  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College,  and  from  the  State  Superintendents  are 
herewith  presented. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Hon.  Junius  Jordan,  State  Superintendent,  sends  a 
valuable  report,  from  which  extracts  are  taken: 

'•The  State  law  setting  aside  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
two  years  to  maintain  in  each  county  summer  Normal  schools  of 
one  month's  session  each,  for  the  white  teachers  and  for  the  colored 
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teachers,  enabled  us  to  continue  the  work  in  1S9S  with  increased 
energy  and  satisfaction. 

"  Normals  for  white  teachers,  75  ;  for  colored,  34.  Enrolment 
of  white  teachers,  4,750;  of  colored,  2,044.  Registered  white 
teachers,  5,225  ;  of  colored,  1,752.  White  school  population,  335,- 
930  ;  colored,  127,635.  Total  enrolment  in  public  schools,  white, 
236,144;  colored,  82,909.  Average  daily  attendance,  white,  144,- 
532;  colored,  50,977.  Increased  per  cent  of  enumeration,  white, 
4t*j ;  colored,  2^. 

"  The  Conductors  of  the  county  Normals  were  carefully  selected 
from  experienced  workers  and,  in  most  instances,  assistance  was 
required,  as  the  attendance  was  too  large  for  one  Instructor  to 
handle.  A  uniform  system  of  instruction  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
each  teacher,  and  a  thorough  system  established.  A  system  of 
study  for  the  teachers  was  likewise  presented,  and  a  plan  for  grad- 
ing country  schools.  Instructions  were  given  as  to  school  archi- 
tecture and  sanitation.  The  Normals  were  graded,  usually  in  three 
departments  —  primary,  grammar,  and  academic  —  and  an  In- 
structor placed  in  charge  of  each  division.  The  work  was  thus  made 
not  only  methodical,  but  logical  and  practical.  In  furtherance  of 
this  system  of  enlargement,  and  in  continuing  the  schools  in  many 
cases  for  a  longer  term  than  one  month,  as  urged  by  the  teachers, 
the  Peabody  Fund  was  an  invaluable  help.  It  enabled  this  Depart- 
ment to  employ  special  workers,  and  to  present,  through  model 
classes,  the  schoolroom  work  as  it  should  be  carried  on.  The 
value  of  the  county  Normal  system  has  been  evidenced  in  many 
ways  :  1st.  An  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  the  arous- 
ing of  a  professional  spirit.  2d.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  rural 
school-teacher.  3d.  Unity  of  plans  and  purposes  in  State  educa- 
tional work.  4th.  Systematic  organization  and  grading  of  the 
majority  of  the  country  schools.  5th.  Improved  schoolrooms  and 
healthier  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  public.  6th.  An 
education  of  the  voter,  by  presenting  to  him  the  teaching  force  of 
his  county:  he  could  institute  comparisons,  and  know  the  neces- 
sity for  improving  the  teachers.  7th.  The  promotion  of  the  spirit 
of  harmony  between  the  races. 

"  Each  colored  Normal  was  visited,  day  by  day,  by  white  citizens, 
who  saw  the  colored  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  Normal,  observed 
their  zeal  and  progress  in  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture.     They 
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encouraged  them  by  their  presence,  and  assisted  by  wholesome 
advice  and  instruction.  Professional  gentlemen  did  their  part  in 
sustaining  and  encouraging  the  colored  teachers  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  themselves.  There  was  thus  brought  in  contact  the 
thinking  element  of  each  people,  and  each  could  thus  better  un- 
derstand the  motives,  principles,  and  sentiments  that  actuated  a 
desire  for  improved  citizenship.  All  seemed  willing  to  help  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  colored  race,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  duly  the  fact  that  the  white  people  are  giving 
them  such  an  inestimable  advantage,  and  both  races  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  aid  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have 
given  them  in  this  great  and  important  work. 

"  The  county  Normal  system  in  Arkansas,  aided  by  the  Peabody 
Fund,  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  for  improving  the 
teaching  force.  The  larger  number  of  our  country  schools  have 
only  a  three-months  session,  and  professionally  trained  teachers 
cannot  afford  to  accept  these  insufficient  rewards  for  their  services. 
The  thorough  graduates  in  technical  Normal  schools  must  seek 
employment  in  the  city  schools,  where  the  pay  will  be  commen- 
surate with  their  outlay  for  self-improvement.  The  fact  confronts 
us  that  eighty-seven  and  one  half  per  cent  of  our  common  schools 
must  continue  to  employ  the  teacher  who  can  afford  to  teach  a 
short  term  at  a  low  salary  and  afterwards  engage  in  other  work  in 
the  support  of  himself  and  family.  He  cannot  afford  a  one  or  a  two 
years'  course  at  a  regular  Normal.  It  is  thus  left  to  the  State  to 
consider  how  at  least  eighty-seven  and  one  half  per  cent  of  her 
teachers  and  children  can  be  improved  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
keep  us  from  falling  behind  the  general  spirit  of  progressive  educa- 
tion. The  best  method  yet  devised  is  to  bring  these  advantages 
to  the  teachers,  not  as  a  right  due  them,  but  as  a  patriotic  duty  to 
the  children.  The  education  needed  should  be  based  upon  a 
proper  conception  of  the  pupil's  relation,  obligation,  and  destiny 
in  the  commonwealth.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  efficient  agencies, 
and  the  State  must  provide  these  for  every  child  within  its  borders. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Peabody  Fund  was  the  first  instru- 
mentality that  enabled  the  State  to  reach  down  into  the  masses 
and  seek  to  establish  better  types  and  stronger  personalities  in 
teachers.  The  results  called  forth  new  and  more  impassioned 
energies  on  the  part  of  the  State.     In  a  State  where  the  percentage 
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of  illiteracy  is  small,  where  there  is  a  dense  population,  and  the 
people  manifest  an  interest  in  common  schools  commensurate 
with  their  importance,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
details  of  an  efficient  free  school  system.  But  when  that  system, 
well  adapted  to  such  a  State,  is  applied  in  another  State,  in  which 
the  population  is  composed  of  different  races,  producing  more  or 
less  jealousy  and  friction,  and  where  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
greater,  the  problem  requires  a  different  solution,  and  legislation 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  confronting  condition.  In  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  its  teachers  and  its  children,  I  extend  to  you 
and  the  Trustees  profound  thanks  for  the  ever  generous  and  timely 
assistance  you  have  given  them  in  this  great  cause.  The  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  all  will  be  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  and  good  man  and  to  his  beneficent  agents." 

GEORGIA 

Is  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
progressive  superintendents  in  the  country.  The  Hon.  G. 
R.  Glenn  reports :  — 

"  I  rejoice  to  report  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  common 
schools  has  grown  steadily  year  by  year  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  in  Georgia  who  is  not  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  public  school  system.  When  the  schools  were 
started  in  1871,  the  annual  appropriation  was  $174,107.02.  Ten 
years  later,  in  188 1,  the  annual  appropriation  was  $196,317.53. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1891,  it  was  $935,611.09.  In  1894,  at  the 
close  of  which  year  I  came  into  office,  it  was  $927,871.12.  The 
present  year,  1898,  the  fund  for  the  year  is  $1,632,381.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  have  become  better  informed  as  to  the  value  of 
an  adequate  school  system,  and  they  will  continue  to  demand 
that  the  school  fund  shall  be  increased  until  Georgia  children  shall 
have  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  any  other 
State.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  three  distinguished  gentle- 
men, canvassing  the  State  for  the  nomination  for  governor,  did 
not  fail  in  any  of  their  public  utterances,  in  which  they  declared 
for  'retrenchment  and  reform,'  to  announce  that  wherever  else 
retrenchments  might  occur  there  must  be  no  retrenchment  of  the 
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school  fund.  The  nominee,  in  his  opening  campaign  speech, 
reiterated  his  promises  to  stand  by  the  public  schools.  I  am  sure, 
therefore,  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Georgia,  when  the  people  will  not  only  demand  the 
occupation  of  all  the  ground  that  we  have  gained,  but  they  will 
also  demand  a  forward  movement,  year  by  year,  until  the  curse  of 
ignorance  and  illiteracy  will  be  banished  from  the  State. 

"  Another  notable  as  well  as  hopeful  indication,  showing  a  healthy 
growth  in  school  sentiment,  is  the  steady  and  regular  improvement 
of  our  schoolhouses.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  schoolhouses 
in  the  country  was  5,605.  This  year  the  number  is  6,762.  We 
have  added  to  the  value  of  school  buildings  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try nearly  $1,000,000,  and  this  is  a  most  gratifying  exhibit.  In  1895, 
when  I  came  into  office,  we  had  695  teachers  who  had  re- 
ceived some  form  of  Normal  training.  This  year  we  have  1,180 
teachers  who  have  attended  Normal  schools  from  one  to  three 
years.  We  have  now  a  regular  course  of  study  which  every  teacher 
in  the  State  is  required  to  take  during  the  year.  No  teacher  can 
now  remain  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  who  does  not  take 
this  professional  course.  The  examinations  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rigid,  and  not  many  years  hence  we  shall  have  profes- 
sionally trained  men  and  women  in  charge  of  our  schools. 

"  The  Normal  School  in  Athens.  —  This  school  has  made 
very  satisfactory  progress.  The  entrance  requirements  were  in- 
creased, and  we  have  had  this  year  a  smaller  number  of  those  who 
are  lacking  in  academic  attainments.  We  shall  continue  year  by 
year  to  increase  the  rigor  of  the  entrance  examination.  The  school 
has  enrolled  560  students,  and  a  new  building  has  been  added 
which  will  largely  increase  the  accommodations  for  the  students. 

"The  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Milledgeville. — 
The  popularity  of  this  school  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  turned  away  last  year  a  larger  number  of  girls  than  he 
received  into  the  school.  Two  years  ago  the  capacity  of  the 
boarding  department  was  doubled.  If  it  were  again  doubled  this 
fall,  every  available  space  could  be  filled  by  the  first  of  October. 

"  The  Legislature  will  be  compelled  not  only  to  increase  the 
dormitory  department,  but  to  double  the  teaching  force  and  the 
teaching  accommodations.  The  teaching  spirit  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  graduates  of  this  school  has  come  to  be  a  wonderful 
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leaven.  Throughout  the  State  it  is  made  manifest  in  every  school, 
in  every  institute,  and  in  every  community.  The  influence  of  these 
young  girls  in  transforming  entire  communities  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  that  has  cheered  and  encouraged  my  official  and 
professional  life.  I  have  seen  them  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  '  wire  grass.'  convert  a  log-house,  with  all  of 
its  discomforts,  into  a  beautiful,  well-appointed,  well-lighted,  com- 
fortably seated,  modern  school  building.  A  school  that  is  training 
such  gentle,  patient,  tireless,  persistent,  and  loving  spirits,  and  send- 
ing them  out  into  the  world  to  do  for  the  little  children,  and  for 
the  homes  out  of  which  little  children  come,  such  work  as  these 
girls  are  doing,  is  sure  to  command  the  approval  of  the  people 
and  the  support  of  their  Legislature. 

"The  Peabody  Institutes  for  the  Colored  Teachers. — 
The  money  sent  for  the  Peabody  Institutes  I  have  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  colored  teachers.  I  held  successful  Institutes,  last- 
ing two  weeks,  at  each  of  the  following  places  :  Atlanta,  Athens, 
Rome,  Newnan,  Griffin,  Fort  Valley,  Columbus,  Cordele,  Dawson, 
Bainbridge,  Waycross,  Eastman,  Sandersville,  and  Augusta.  The 
enthusiasm  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  colored  teachers  has 
continued  without  abatement.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  have  attended  these  Institutes.  Wherever  it  has 
been  possible,  the  Institute  work  has  been  done  by  conductors 
of  the  negro  race.  I  witnessed  this  year  some  work  of  this  kind, 
done  by  negro  men  and  women,  as  admirable  as  I  ever  saw  in 
any  Institute.  Many  of  our  best  white  people  have  attended  the 
Institutes  this  year,  and  have  not  failed  to  express  their  great 
gratification  at  what  they  heard  and  witnessed.  At  every  one  of 
these  Institutes,  without  an  exception,  resolutions  were  passed 
thanking  you  personally  and  the  Peabody  Board  for  the  generous 
support  which  you  have  given  to  these  Peabody  Institutes  for 
Georgia.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  Board  continue,  for  another 
year,  their  liberal  appropriations  for  this  purpose." 

The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
according  to  this  year's  assessment,  was  about  5365,500,000, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $7,753,376.  The  school  population, 
from  six  to  eighteen:  white,  341,521;  colored,  319,345. 
The  number  of  white  illiterates,  22,917,  or  6.7  per  cent,  a 
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decrease  of  4.6  since  1893;  of  colored  illiterates,  60,699, 
or  18.9  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  8.3  per  cent  since  1893. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  R.  Trotter,  says 
that  he  held  57  Institutes  for  white  teachers  and  3  for 
colored,  with  90  instructors,  78  of  whom  were  from  the 
State  and  12  from  abroad.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
programme  particular  attention  was  paid  to  language  and 
history,  so  as  to  give  the  young  teacher  definite  knowledge 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  subjects.  For  the 
most  part  the  instructors  gave  "  straightforward,  thor- 
ough work,"  and  the  "  increased  interest  shown  was  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  arrangement  was  the  best  possible 
for  the  country  teachers.  The  work  was  the  best  ever 
done  in  the  State;  the  enrolment  was  larger,  and  the 
average  attendance  of  teachers  was  considerably  above 
that  of  previous  years."  Thanks  are  given  to  the 
Trustees  for  their  "generous  donation  to  the  Institute 
work,"  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  State  will  show 
her  appreciation  of  the  gift  by  increased  appropriations. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Hon.  Price  Thomas,  State  Superintendent,  writes: 

"  The  examinations  for  the  Peabody  Scholarships  showed 
clearly  that  the  material  sent  up  this  year  will  be  much  better 
than  formerly.  Education  educates.  After  consultation  it  was 
decided  to  have  colored  Institutes  on  the  same  line  with  the 
white  Peabody  Institutes,  and  to  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible.  The  best  white  Institute  conductors  were  employed  to 
lecture  and  teach  in  the  colored  Institutes.  At  the  same  time 
prominent  colored  men  conducted  the  Institutes  and  others 
taught  the  classes,  many  of  them  agreeing  to  work  free  in  order 
that  the  white  lecturers  might  be  secured.  The  colored  teachers 
of  the  South  need  to  come  in  contact  with  the  best  educational 
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men  of  the  country  and  have  the  benefit  of  lectures  by  as  good 
men  as  those  employed  in  white  Institutes.  The  Institutes  were 
attended  by  741  teachers,  and  the  interest  continued  from  the 
opening  until  the  close.  In  addition,  there  were  State  Institutes 
held  at  Lewisburg,  Knoxville,  Harriman,  Greeneville,  and  Frank- 
lin. The  Peabody  money  given  to  Institute  work,  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  two  races,  has  greatly  encouraged  the  people 
everywhere,  and  the  good  effect  is  seen  in  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  the  numerous  county  Institutes  held  throughout  the  State. 
The  awakening  in  this  respect  was  remarkable,  and  there  were  at 
least  sixty  Institutes  besides  those  specially  provided  for  by  the 
Peabody  Fund  and  the  State  appropriation.  The  reports  from 
county  superintendents,  which  are  daily  reaching  this  office,  are 
full  of  encouragement  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  pupils  attending  schools." 


VIRGINIA. 

The  new  Superintendent,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Southall, 
sends  an  excellent  report :  — 

"  Nineteen  applicants  for  six  vacant  Peabody  Scholarships  took 
the  examination.  These  scholarships  continue  to  attract  an  in- 
creasing number  of  those  who  desire  to  secure  the  best  profes- 
sional training,  and  the  services  of  Nashville  graduates  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  most  progressive  educational  communities  of  the 
State. 

"  Teachers'  Institutes.  —  The  annual  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  by  the  General  Assembly,  together  with  the 
sum  generously  donated  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  enabled  me  to 
hold  five  summer  normal  schools  this  year,  three  for  white  teach- 
ers and  two  for  colored  teachers.  The  enrolment  was  347  white 
and  409  colored  teachers.  The  instructors  for  these  schools 
were  selected  from  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  edu- 
cators in  the  country,  and  the  work  done  was  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued 
was  similar  to  that  of  former  years,  except  that  it  was  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  vocal  music,  civics,  and  English  literature,  and  at 
Hampton  a  new  era  in  the  summer  work  was  inaugurated  by  the 
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beginning  of  the  four  years'  progressive  course  for  teachers,  which 
promises  the  highest  practical  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
any  praise  for  the  great  work  which  the  Hampton  Institute  —  in 
regular  and  summer  sessions  —  is  doing  for  the  colored  teachers 
of  the  State,  for  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  its  excellence. 
President  Johnston  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg,  who  are 
required  by  law  to  conduct  a  summer  session  of  four  weeks  for 
colored  teachers  without  extra  compensation,  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing. 

"  The  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  the  Vir- 
ginia Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg,  and  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  all  of  which  receive 
substantial  aid  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  continue  to  do  excellent 
work.  Dr.  Robert  Frazer,  who  succeeds  the  lamented  Cunning- 
ham as  president  of  the  Female  Normal  School,  has  matured  plans 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution,  and  the  vigor  of  his  admin- 
istration gives  promise  of  the  best  results.  The  catalogue  of  the 
school  shows  a  total  attendance  of  352  students  as  against  248  for 
1896-97.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  these 
three  institutions  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  ample  resources  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  prosecution  of  the  valuable  work  they  are  doing.  In 
conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  the  high  appreciation  that 
I,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  sound  learning  and  liberal 
culture  in  Virginia,  feel  for  the  generous  sympathy  and  active 
co-operation  you  have  displayed  in  fostering  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State." 

ALABAMA. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  progress  in  the  State  is  the 
effort  of  many  of  the  best  men  and  women,  co-ordinating 
their  intelligence  and  practical  activities  in  behalf  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Universities,  colleges,  academies  have 
officers  who  devote  time  and  talents  to  securing  endow- 
ments and  patronage,  to  keeping  their  institutions  before 
the  public,  to  the  improvement  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  ;  but  the 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  unlettered  and  dependent  chil- 
dren have  no  agents  or  friends,  pecuniarily  interested,  to 
look  after  increase  of  school  revenues  and  the  curing  of 
defects  in  the  school  laws.  To  their  credit  be  it  said, 
the  State  Educational  Association  and  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  have,  with  zeal  and  patriotism,  undertaken 
to  prolong  the  sessions,  increase  the  salaries  and  competence 
of  teachers,  provide  better  supervision,  and  relieve  the  State 
from  the  reproach  of  illiteracy  and  school  inefficiency. 

The  Hon.  John  O.  Turner,  State  Superintendent,  sends 
a  full  and  valuable  report,  including  not  only  the  Peabody 
aided  schools,  but  giving  interesting  accounts  of  other 
State  institutions  and  of  what  Alabama  is  doing  in  the 
general  work  of  education.  She  "  furnishes  technical  edu- 
cation  to  more  than  six  thousand  students,"  besides  the 
instruction,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  at  least  six  hundred  young 
men  at  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
Troy  Normal  College  (Dr.  E.  R.  Eldridge,  President) 
reports  578  students,  from  sixty  counties  and  twenty-four 
other  States.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  can  be  found  in  half  of  the  counties. 
"  The  work  in  all  departments  has  never  been  better,  and 
professional  training  has  been  more  exact."  In  connection 
with  the  College  is  a  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  for  the 
benefit  principally  of  those  teachers  who  have  not  enjoyed 
a  professional  course,  and  its  work  is  highly  appreciated. 
The  Florence  Normal  College  (M.  C.  Wilson,  President) 
had  an  enrolment,  in  Model  School  and  College,  of  314. 
There  are  three  courses  of  study,  —  for  specialists,  for 
teachers  of  experience  and  graduates  from  other  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  professional  training  in  common  and 
high-school  branches  of  those  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers. The  average  cost  to  students  for  all  necessary 
expenses  was  $100.  Buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at 
$50,000.  "  The  last  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  in 
its  history."     The  State  Normal  School  for  colored  stu- 
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dents  at  Montgomery  (W.  B.  Paterson,  Principal),  not- 
withstanding the  serious  interruption  from  small-pox  and 
yellow  fever,  reports  an  enrolment  of  352  male  and  456 
female  students,  of  whom  477  were  in  normal  classes. 
Every  succeeding  year  increased  attention  is  given  to  in- 
dustrial and  to  teacher  training.  "  Our  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  turning  out  a  few  thoroughly  trained  men  and 
women  rather  than  to  scatter  diplomas  broadcast  through- 
out the  State.  We  have  given  negro  education  a  fair  trial, 
and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory."  The  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee  (Booker  T.  Washington, 
A.M.,  Principal)  enrolled  712  male  and  336  female  students, 
with  88  officers  and  teachers.  The  total  resources  for  the 
last  year  were  $107,487,  and  the  valuation  of  land  and 
buildings  is  put  down  at  $300,000.  As  this  Institute, 
under  its  accomplished  and  universally  respected  head,  is 
almost  as  well  known  as  any  in  our  country,  and  has  had 
fullest  indorsement  in  previous  reports,  there  is  no  need  of 
additional  mention. 

The  State  has  given  to  schools  of  all  kinds,  from  univer- 
sity to  public  school,  $871,183  ;  there  are  five  Normal  and 
Industrial  Schools  for  1,840  white  pupils  and  three  for  2,313 
colored,  for  which  about  $50,000  were  appropriated.  Ala- 
bama, like  other  sister  States,  is  far  behind  what  she  should 
and  might  do;  but  for  the  improved  public  educational 
spirit  we  are  indebted,  in  addition  to  what  the  press  and 
school  officers  have  contributed,  to  Governor  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  who  never  fails  to  give  his  personal  and  official 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  betterment  of  education,  and  has 
thus  worthily  won  the  high  eulogium  of  "  The  School 
Governor." 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Superintendent,  Hon.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  says: 

"  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful  year.     Enrolment   of  pupils,    441  ;    instructors,    29.     The 
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complete  equipment  of  the  institution  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  necessary  appro- 
priation from  the  State.  Claflin  University  has  had  a  prosperous 
session,  and  has  suffered  little  loss  in  number  of  pupils.  All  the 
colleges  in  the  State  were  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  15,000  in  the  enrolment  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  School  interests  are  in  a  prosperous  condition ; 
more  money  was  raised,  and  the  sessions  were  prolonged. 

"  Teachers'  Institutes,  white  and  colored,  were  held  in  thirty-six 
counties.  These  were  sustained,  with  the  best  instructors,  by  the 
combined  Peabody  and  State  appropriations.  One  of  the  safest 
educators  in  the  State,  identified  with  the  work  from  the  beginning, 
thus  expresses  his  gratification  :  '  When  1  look  back  to  the  condi- 
tions attending  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  held  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  compare  them  with  the  admirable  work  of  the  present 
year,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.' " 

A  letter  from  President  Johnson  furnishes  some  addi- 
tional facts  concerning  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  an  institution  which,  from  its  name  and  our 
connection  with    its    establishment,   sustains  a   peculiar:/ 
close  relation  to  the  Board  of  Trust.     The  pupils  admitted 
were  331  in  College  classes  and  120  in  the  Practice  School, 
and    there   are   29   teachers.      Every  county   was   repre- 
sented, and  the  applicants  for  next  session  are  alreacj 
over  five  hundred.     In  the  Normal  Department  199  were 
enrolled,  and  nearly  all  the  graduates  have  been  from  this 
department.     As  the  first  and  chief  work  of  the  College 
is  to  train  teachers,  new  courses  in  Pedagogy  have  beer 
arranged.     There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Kindergantr 
teachers.    Book-keeping,  stenography,  free-hand  and  indus- 
trial drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  dairying,  and  horticulture 
are  taught.    The  farm  and  dairy  connected  with  the  Collep: 
are  answering  most  valuable  ends,  both  as  means  of  prar- 
tical   instruction   and  furnishing  wholesome  food  for  the 
students.      The    library   has    been    much   enlarged    ar.f 
improved ;    and  the  Star  Course  of  Lectures  for  gener_ 
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culture  have  been  managed  without  cost  to  the  College. 
Of  the  247  graduates,  most  of  them  are  teaching  in  the 
State,  and  elevating  the  tone  and  standard  of  the  common 
schools. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Hon.  William  U.  Sheats,  the  State  Superintendent, 
sends  an  interesting  report,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken:  — 

"  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  report  to  you  for  this  year  the  largest 
enrolment  ever  recorded  in  the  Teachers'  Summer  Training  Schools 
of  this  State,  the  same  being  in  excess  of  the  enrolment  of  1897 
by  43  per  cent,  of  1896  by  69  per  cent,  of  1895  by  102  per  cent. 
This  large  increase  in  attendance  was  due  to  three  principal 
causes :  First,  The  fact  being  known  that  legislative  appropriation 
had  been  made,  and  that  your  donation  was  promised,  removed  all 
doubt  that  the  schools  would  be  held,  and  induced  teachers  to 
begin  savings  to  enable  them  to  attend.  It  also  rendered  it  possi- 
ble to  make  definite  arrangements  to  open  the  school  for  each 
section  at  the  most  favorable  time  for  insuring  good  attendance. 

"  Second,  The  number  of  schools  was  increased  from  twelve  sep- 
arate schools  last  year  to  eighteen  this  year,  thereby  bringing  the 
schools  within  easier  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  teachers.  The 
twelve  schools  of  last  year  comprised  nine  departments  for  the  in- 
struction of  white  teachers  and  four  for  negroes ;  the  eighteen 
schools  of  this  year  provided  sixteen  departments  for  whites  and 
eight  for  negroes,  thus  practically  affording  twenty-four  schools. 
Two  of  these  schools  were  for  negroes  alone  ;  six  others  com- 
prised departments  for  both  races,  conducted  by  the  same  corps 
of  teachers  alternating  between  separate  buildings  for  the  two 
races. 

"  Third,  The  prime  cause  for  the  large  attendance  consisted  of 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  attend- 
ance at  the  Summer  Schools,  demonstrated  by  past  experience  of 
their  actual  and  practical  results.  Not  only  is  the  methodology  of 
the  attendants  upon  these  schools  perceptibly  enhanced,  but  their 
scholarship  is  improved  ;  and  those  teachers  who  have  made  a 
practice  of  attending  are   constantly  raising  the  grade  of  their 
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certificates,  besides  being  quickened  and  enriched  in  every  way  as 
teachers. 

"  The  assertion  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied  that  the  teachers 
of  Florida  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  every  respect  during 
the  past  six  years ;  and  the  thanks  of  both  teachers  and  patrons  of 
our  public  schools  are  justly  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  for  their  donations,  which  rendered  possible  the  success  of 
a  movement  that  has  given  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  education. 
You  inaugurated  this  noble  work  six  years  ago  through  a  donation 
of  fourteen  hundred  dollars. 

"  Largely  through  your  personal  efforts,  our  State  Legislature 
supplemented  the  customary  donation  from  your  fund  with  an 
appropriation  which  went  far  towards  insuring  the  success  of  the 
schools.  Besides  this,  the  conditions  of  the  Peabody  donations 
prescribed  by  your  wisdom  and  forethought  resulted  in  additions 
for  several  years  to  the  sums  you  donated  from  School  Boards  and 
communities,  which,  with  the  legislative  appropriation,  make  an 
average  of  two  dollars  contributed  within  the  State  for  the  prose- 
cution of  these  schools  for  every  one  donated  by  your  Board. 
The  true  friends  of  the  sacred  cause  of  popular  education  will 
never  cease  to  render  hearty  thanks  to  the  wise  and  liberal  assist- 
ance rendered  this  State  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  movement  the  Summer  Schools  were 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  improving  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  teachers ;  but  year  by  year  the  instruction  has  em- 
braced more  and  more  the  '  How  to  teach,'  while  this  year  there 
was  more  of  the  method,  the  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  in 
the  work  of  the  schools  than  ever  before.  This  was  possible 
because  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  had  been  constantly  im- 
proving through  the  work  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  the  influence 
of  the  system  of  State  Uniform  Examinations.  The  fact  having 
been  noted  in  previous  years  that  the  bulk  of  the  attendance  was 
from  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  were  located,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  increasing  the  number  of  schools 
so  as  to  place  one  within  easy  reach  of  as  many  teachers  as  possi- 
ble, and  thus  ascertain  if  they  really  desired  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  system.  The  largely  increased  attendance  of  this  year  abun- 
dantly demonstrates  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
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"  You  will  observe  from  the  tables  that  no  school  lasted  for  a 
shorter  term  than  four  weeks,  several  continued  for  five  weeks, 
some  for  six,  one  for  seven,  and  one  for  the  full  term  of  eight 
weeks.  The  schools  with  the  largest  attendance  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  teachers  within  easy  access  were  granted 
longest  terms.  One  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  in  this  State, 
and  noticing  that  there  were  sixteen  departments  for  the  instruction 
of  white  pupils  "and  only  eight  for  negroes,  might  conclude  that 
there  was  discrimination  against  the  latter.  Such  was  not  the  case  ; 
for  while  the  white  population  is  not  quite  double  that  of  the  negro, 
still  the  negro  population  is  not  so  well  distributed  over  the  State, 
the  great  majority  of  them  residing  in  about  eleven  of  the  forty-five 
counties. 

"  With  this  explanation  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  eight 
schools  or  departments  for  the  instruction  of  negro  teachers,  located 
judiciously,  afforded  facilities  for  the  teachers  of  lhat  race  quite 
equal  in  all  essential  respects  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

"  As  was  stated  in  my  Report  of  last  year,  the  attendance  at  all 
of  the  schools  was  restricted  to  actual  teachers  and  to  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  qualifying  to  teach.  Visitors  and  occasional 
attendants  upon  the  popular  lectures  of  the  school  are  not  reported 
to  swell  the  count,  or  to  create  exaggerated  impressions  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Summer  Schools.  The  average  daily  attendance 
upon  all  of  the  schools  was  678,  of  whom  484  were  whites  and  194 
negroes.  The  number  of  actual  teachers  was  687,  of  whom  492 
were  whites  and  195  were  negroes.  Those  expecting  to  become 
teachers  numbered  339,  of  whom  241  were  whites  and  98  were 
negroes. 

"  The  fact  that  over  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled 
were  already  in  possession  of  legal  authority  to  teach  demonstrates 
two  things  :  1.  That  attendance  upon  these  schools  is  based  upon 
the  desire  to  get  professional  training,  and  not  merely  to  be  assisted 
in  getting  a  teacher's  license  ;  2.  That  the  practical  value  of  the 
schools  goes  immediately  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
through  the  advantages  derived  therefrom  by  the  actual  teachers 
of  the  State.  It  would  please  your  Board  to  read  many  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  teachers  at  the  close  of  these  schools 
expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived  from  tin- 
schools,  their  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  Pcabody  Fund  for  the 
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inauguration  of  the  enterprise.  As  the  representative  of  the  great 
army  of  teachers  and  pupils  that  have  received  benefits  from  this 
enterprise,  I  extend  thanks  to  you  and  to  the  Peabody  Trustees 
for  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  your  gifts.  I  thank  you  per- 
sonally for  the  assistance  you  have  rendered  me  in  my  efforts  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  schools  in  my  State,  as  well  as  for 
the  kindly  suggestions  and  courteous  treatment  I  have  uniformly 
received  at  your  hands." 

LOUISIANA. 

The  efficient  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  V.  Calhoun,  sends 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  in  his  State:  — 

"  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  improvement  in  the  lines  of 
work  to  which  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been  applied,  namely,  direct 
aid  to  the  State  Normal  and  other  schools  and  to  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. The  Parish  Institutes,  supported  by  local  contributions, 
have  received  impetus  from  the  work  of  the  Peabody  Institutes 
and  schools.  Centres  accessible  to  teachers  wishing  to  attend 
were  selected  for  the  Institutes." 

During  the  year  seventeen  Parish  Institutes  were  held, 
in  which  627  white  teachers  and  155  colored  were  enrolled, 
and  about  4,300  people  addressed  on  educational  topics. 
President  B.  C.  Caldwell,  the  accomplished  President  of 
the  State  Normal,  says:  — 

"The  session  of  1897-98  shows  some  material  progress  in  the 
work  and  equipment  of  the  school.  The  attendance  for  the  year 
was  442,  a  gain  of  19  over  the  preceding  session ;  the  number  of 
graduates  of  this  session  is  49,  the  largest  number  graduated  in  any 
previous  year  being  34.  The  most  important  improvement  made 
in  the  buildings  this  year  was  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
dining-room  building,  furnishing  a  handsome  new  dining-room,  a 
modern  kitchen  and  serving-room,  nine  bathrooms,  and  four  addi- 
tional bedrooms.  To  relieve  pressure,  a  new  dormitory  has  been 
constructed,  which  will  furnish  dormitories  for  eighty  students  and 
rooms  for  six  lady  teachers. 
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"The  coming  session  drawing  will  be  required  in  the  three 
highest  classes,  and  will  be  offered  throughout  the  normal 
course. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  this  institution  that  the  recent  Con- 
stitutional Convention  gave  so  emphatic  recognition  to  the  services 
and  value  of  the  Normal  School.  That  body  provided  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  make  adequate  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  and  gave  unlimited  latitude  as  to  the  extent 
of  appropriation  which  may  be  made.  This  recognition  of  the 
place  which  the  Normal  School  occupies  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State  indicates  a  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  intrusted  to  this  institution,  and  of  the  faithfulness  with  which 
this  trust  has  been  discharged.  There  is  a  growing  appreciation 
throughout  the  State  of  the  advantages  of  the  training  that  is  here 
offered  to  the  young  people  of  Louisiana.  The  attendance  for  the 
past  year  represents  every  section  of  the  State  and  nearly  every 
parish  and  city  and  town. 

"  The  assistance  given  by  the  Peabody  Fund  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Graded  School  for  Colored  Children  in  Shreveport  has 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  supplying  graded  instruction  of 
a  hi^h  order  for  the  children  of  the  colored  race  at  a  moderate 
cost ;  and  the  experiment  has  borne  good  fruit  both  in  the  direct 
advantage  to  the  children  taught  in  this  school  and  in  the  example 
it  has  afforded  to  the  many  colored  teachers  who  have  there  wit- 
nessed a  well-graded  course  of  instruction  in  practical  operation. 
I  believe  this  school  is  now  in  condition  to  be  left  altogether  to  the 
care  of  the  parish  of  Caddo  and  the  colored  people  of  Shreveport, 
who  are  the  immediate  beneficiaries. 

"The  talks  given  by  Dr.  Curry  to  the  children  in  the  Model 
Schools,  the  kindly  words  spoken  to  individual  students,  and  the 
masterly  address  delivered  to  the  faculty  and  assembled  students 
and  visitors  from  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  will  long  live  in  the 
memory  of  every  listener. 

"  Every  beneficiary  of  the  Normal  School  and  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  Summer  Schools  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Peabody  Fund  for  the  liberal  assistance  afforded  from  that  source 
to  the  educational  progress  of  Louisiana." 
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TEXAS. 

President  Pritchett,  of  the  excellent  Sam  Houston  Nor- 
mal, writes  :  — 

"  You  will  note  that  during  the  session  of  1897-98  we  enrolled 
458  students,  of  which  number  163  received  First  Grade  Certifi- 
cates, and  93,  having  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by 
the  Institute,  received  diplomas.  Last  year  we  worked  under  some 
disadvantages,  on  account  of  dengue  fever  and  the  strict  quar- 
antine maintained  against  yellow  fever.  Some  pupils  were  pre- 
vented from  attending.  However,  the  work  of  the  year  was 
very  satisfactory,  and  you  will  note  that  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  with  one  exception. 
Our  work  is  well  systematized  and  adapted  to  meet  the  local  con- 
ditions in  this  State.  This  is  not  an  ideal  Normal  School,  but  I 
believe  that  it  comes  as  near  to  the  ideal  as  is  at  all  practicable. 
I  have  planned  to  meet  the  educational  conditions  of  the  State  as 
they  exist.  It  is  our  purpose  to  lead  as  far  as  we  may  in  every 
advance  movement,  but  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  keep  in  actual 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools.  Our  course  of  study 
has  not  been  extended  so  as  to  include  additional  subjects,  but  it 
has  been  broadened  and  deepened  by  more  careful,  thorough  study 
of  such  branches  as  pertain  specifically  to  the  work  of  the  Public 
School.  We  aim  to  do  very  thoroughly  the  work  that  we  do,  and 
especially  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  educational  foundations.  The 
aid  furnished  by  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been  invaluable,  and  we 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  you 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  I  have  seen  evidences 
of  this  in  other  Southern  States,  and  have  specially  noted  the  great 
service  you  have  rendered  the  cause  of  education  in  Texas.  Your 
addresses  before  the  Legislature  have  been  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  your  addresses  when-  you  visit  us  are  long  remembered  by  the 
faculty  and  students." 

The  Prairie  View  School  for  the  colored  had  a  success- 
ful year,  and  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  for  both  races,  were 
well  attended  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA. 

From  letters  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Mebane,  the  zealous 
State  Superintendent,  and  from  other  .ources,  extracts  are 
given :  — 

"  The  results  of  the  fund  spent  for  the  last  year  are  very  encour- 
aging at  High  Point  Graded  School  and  the  State  Normal  College. 
The  Washington  Graded  School  was  run  last  year  by  private  sub- 
scription, aid  from  the  State  to  duplicate  $500  of  this  subscription, 
and  the  aid  received  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  The  cause  of  this 
was  some  technical  defect  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  by  which 
taxes  were  voted.  The  men  who  were  for  schools  went  down  into 
their  pockets  and  carried  it  on,  anyway.  The  results  in  our  Colored 
Normal  Schools  were,  in  some  instances,  better  than  ever  before, 
but  upon  the  whole  discouraging  and  unsatisfactory.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  coming  Legislature  to  combine  the  seven  schools  into 
three  good,  strong,  effective  schools.  I  find  the  pupils  get  a  smat- 
tering of  several  things  and  do  not  know  anything  as  they  should. 
I  shall  ask  that  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  which  includes  my- 
self, shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  each  of  these  schools. 
They  want  algebra,  and  so  on,  when  they  cannot  tell  how  much 
six  dozen  and  three  eggs  are  worth  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
dozen.  This  actually  occurred  in  my  own  experience  this  year 
in  one  of  these  schools.  It  makes  me  sick  at  heart  when  I  think 
of  children  going  to  such  teachers,  asking  for  bread  and  having 
stones  given  them. 

"  We  have  had  County  Institutes  in  many  counties.  These 
meetings  are  good  for  giving  enthusiasm,  life,  and  inspiration  to 
our  teachers,  but  they  can  only  last  four  or  five  days,  and  can 
never  do  the  work  of  a  regular  summer  school.  We  have  never 
had  a  well-developed,  strong  class  of  public  school  teachers.  Why? 
Our  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  in  the  work  for  only  three  or  four  years. 
The  young  men  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  law,  medicine,  or 
some  of  the  professions  that  have  a  living  in  them.  The  girls, 
many  of  them,  teach  without  definite  plan  and  study  for  a  year  or 
so  until  they  marry,  and  so  on." 
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Mr.  Atkins,  the  efficient  and  worthy  President  of  the 
colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Winston,  writes  : 

"  We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  our  new  session, 
and  it  gratifies  us  to  inform  you  that  we  have  a  most  encouraging 
prospect.  We  are  assured  that  our  attendance,  especially  of  board- 
ing pupils,  and  of  those  who  will  enter  our  advanced  classes,  will 
be  very  much  increased.  Our  attendance  last  year  represented 
fifteen  counties,  but  it  will  be  much  more  widely  distributed  in 
the  next  year's  pupils.  We  shall  have  the  advantage  of  our  excel- 
lent new  building,  and  we  have  taken  special  steps,  as  to  the 
appointments,  especially  by  strengthening  the  Faculty,  so  as  to  do 
far  better  work  than  we  have  ever  done.  We  are  very  glad  that 
we  have  had  the  help  of  your  suggestions  in  forming  our  ideal, 
which  includes  the  very  best  work  by  the  very  best  methods,  and 
our  endeavors  to  attain  this  ideal  will  be  unceasing.  We  can 
assure  you  that  the  aid  which  we  have  received  has  been  a  great 
help." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Because  of  the  resignation  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  yellow-fever  panic  at  the  capital,  no  report  has  been 
received.  From  letters  I  learn  that  excellent  results  fol- 
lowed the  summer's  work  in  the  Institutes. 

"  The  excitement  incident  to  the  yellow-fever  scare  in  June,  to- 
gether with  the  demoralization  resulting  from  the  war,  decreased 
the  attendance  upon  the  Institutes,  but  that  fact  in  no  wise  indi- 
cates a  flagging  of  professional  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  teachers. 
In  the  First  Mississippi  Regiment,  78  of  our  school  teachers  an- 
swered the  President's  call  for  troops.  Last  spring  the  school 
children  of  Mississippi,  in  respond  to  an  appeal  from  me,  donated 
$1,800  for  the  starving  Cuban  children.  These  matters  I  men- 
tion, that  you  may  better  understand  of  what  stuff  our  teachers 
and  school  children  are  made." 
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Distribution  of  Income  since  October  1 ,  1 897. 

Alabama. 

Florence   Normal    ...  $1,800.00 

Troy  "         1,600.00 

Montgomery  "  1,500.00 

Tuskegee        "         ...» 1,500.00 

$6,400.00 

Arkansas. 

Teachers'  Institutes 2,000.00 

Florida. 
Institutes 1,200.00 

Georgia. 

Milledgeville  Normal $2,700.00 

Athens  "        1,800.00 

Institutes  (colored) 1,200.00 

5,700.00 

Louisiana. 

Natchitoches  Normal $2,400.00 

Shreveport 500.00 

Institutes         1,300.00 

Alexandria 200.00 

Robeline 100.00 

4,500.00 

Mississippi. 
Institutes 3,000.00 


v 
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North  Carolina. 

Greensboro  Normal $3,000.00 

Winston 400.00 

Elizabeth  City 300.00 

Franklinton 200.00 

Fayetteville 300.00 

Plymouth 150.00 

High  Point 300.00 

Washington 200.00 

$4,850.00 

South  Carolina. 

Winthrop  Normal $2,900.00 

Claflin  University 700.00 

Institutes 1,500.00 

5,100.00 

Tennessee. 
Institutes 1,200.00 


- 


Texas. 


Sam  Houston  Normal $2,500.00 

Prairie  View 500.00 

Institutes 1,300.00 

4.300-°° 

Virginia. 

Hampton  Normal $2,000.00 

Farmville       "  1,200.00 

Petersburg     "  500.00 

Institutes 1,200.00 

5,200.00 

West  Virginia. 

Normal  Schools $300.00 

Institutes 1,800.00 

2,100.00 

Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo -.     •        150.00 
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Peabody  Normal  College. 

Salaries $14,300.00 

Library 300.00 

$  1 4,600 .  00 

Scholarships. 

Alabama    .     .  ^ $1,761.91 

Arkansas    .     .  " 1,988.53 

Florida 1,080.30 

Georgia 2,191.94 

Louisiana 1,750.32 

Mississippi 1,501.52 

North  Carolina 2,116.72 

South  Carolina I»5i3-34 

Tennessee 3,813.76 

Texas 2,896.05 

virginia 2,407.45 

West  Virginia 1,476.65 

24498.49 

Total $84,798.49 


J.  L.  M.  Curry, 

General  Agent. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  1,  1898. 
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Dr.  Curry  also  offered  President  Payne's  Re- 
port, which  was  accepted,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  Report, 
which  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Fenner  and  Somer- 
ville  as  an  Auditing  Committee  ;  and  to  them  also 
was  referred  the  account  of  Dr.  Curry,  the  General 
Agent. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Green,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  the  investments  of  capital  belonging  to  the 
Trust  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  Treasurer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

The  Standing  Committees  were  then  appointed 
as  follows :  — 

Executive  Committee :  Chief-Justice  FULLER,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam A.  COURTENAY,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  with  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  EVARTS,  ex  officio. 

Finance  Committee  :  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Hon. 
William  Wirt  Henry,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hon. 
George  Teabody  Wetmore,  Hon.  Henderson  M. 
SOMERVILLE,  with  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Morgan,  ex  officio. 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  might  occur  in  these  Committees. 
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Judge  Fenner,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Treas- 
urer, and  of  Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent,  were 
found  to  be  correct,  and  properly  vouched ;  which 
report  was  accepted. 

Bishop  Whipple  made  a  motion  that  the  sum  of 
$500  —  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  is  practicable — be  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  President  Payne,  which  was  duly  passed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Green  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  a  special  appropriation  of  $500  be  made  to 
Dr.  Payne  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  to  visit  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Nashville,  Bishop  Whipple  made  a  partial 
report,  and  asked  for  further  time.  On  motion  of 
Governor  Porter,  Dr.  Green  was  added  to  the 
same  Committee. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  unanimously 
re-chosen   General   Agent. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  re-elected  Treas- 
urer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $750  appropriated 
for  clerical  assistance  ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green 
was  re-elected  Secretary. 
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It  was  also  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  October,  1899,  with  a  discretionary  authority 
to  the  Chairman,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  make  any  change  of  time 
and  place  which  may  seem  desirable. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX   A. 


To  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund:  x 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  through  you  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  my  eleventh  annual  report  as  President 
of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

First  of  all,  I  desire  to  record  my  sense  of  hearty  gratitude  to 
you  for  your  repeated  expressions  of  confidence  and  sympathy, 
which  have  both  "lightened  my  burdens  and  strengthened  my 
back."  Whoever  is  charged  with  working  out  a  difficult  problem 
under  new  and  exacting  conditions  must  sometimes  feel  an  oppres- 
sive sense  of  isolation,  which  can  be  relieved  only  by  the  moral 
support  of  his  superiors  in  office.  Along  with  a  desire  to  perform 
my  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  my  own  self-respect,  I  have 
ha'd  an  ambition  to  approve  myself  to  you  and  to  the  Trustees  as 
a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

The  twelve  years  of  Dr.  Stearns's  administration  may  properly 
be  called  the  period  of  organization.  A  normal  school  was  an 
institution  new  to  the  South  ;  and  the  first  task,  the  magnum  opus, 
was  to  plant  it,  —  to  bring  it  into  sympathetic  relations  with  exist- 
ing institutions  and  modes  of  thought.  How  heroically  and  how 
wisely  Dr.  Stearns  applied  himself  to  this  difficult  task  has  become 
a  matter  of  history,  and  will  ever  stand  to  his  credit  as  an  Amer- 
ican educator.  Following  this  period  of  organization,  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  sequence,  there  came  the  period  of  development 
and  growth ;  and  this  has  become  the  field  of  my  study  and  effort. 
To  be  in  any  adequate  sense  fitted  for  such  a  task  as  this,  one 
must  needs  have  ever  before  him  a  policy  whose  main  lines  are 
well  defined.  Such  a  policy  I  have  had  as  my  model  and  guide, 
and  in  this  report  I  desire  to  state,  with  all  the  brevity  consistent 
with  clearness,  the  ideas  which  I  am  attempting  to  embody  in  the 
Peabody  Normal  College. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  mission  of  this  institution  in  view 
of  the  beneficent  intent  of  Mr.  Peabody  when  he  devised  his 
princely  bequest,  my  statement  would  be  this:  To  aid  in  the  for- 
?nation  and  recruitment  of  a  teaching  profession  which  should  devote 
itself  to  the  cause  of  public-school  education  in  the  South. 

As  between  public  education  and  private  education,  the  former 
has  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  modern  State,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  self-preservation,  has  made  itself  a  public  educator.  Edu- 
cation has  become  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  maintained  and 
supervised  at  public  expense,  and  teachers  are  State  officials,  acting 
under  legal  sanctions,  and  paid,  at  least  in  part,  out  of  the  public 
revenues.  There  is  no  interference  with  schools  conducted  by 
individuals,  or  by  religious  denominations ;  but  the  State  has  such 
a  vital  interest  in  the  quality  of  its  citizenship  that  it  has  become 
the  dominant  patron  of  education.  The  South  is  now  in  a  state 
of  rapid  transition  from  private  education  to  an  education  pre- 
scribed and  supported  by  public  authority  j  and  the  great  problem 
of  the  day  is  the  creation  of  a  teaching  class  competent  to  admin- 
ister this  branch  of  the  public  service  with  intelligence  and  skill. 

There  will  never  be  a  teaching  profession  in  the  exclusive, 
compact  sense  in  which  there  is  a  legal  or  a  medical  profession. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  of  the  military  type.  As  all  who  bear 
arms  are  not  professional  soldiers,  so  all  who  teach  are  not  profes- 
sional teachers.  In  both  cases  there  is  the  regular  and  the  volun- 
teer, the  former  educated  at  some  West  Point,  the  other  trained  for 
a  brief  service  in  some  camp  by  official  experts.  The  regular  has 
a  vocation,  and  remains  permanently  in  the  service  of  his  country ; 
the  volunteers  service,  however  valuable  and  important  at  the  time, 
is  merely  an  incident  in  his  career.  The  institute,  the  training 
class,  and  the  county  normal  school  are  in  scholastic  life  what  the 
soldiers'  camp  is  in  military  life ;  while  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
are  typical  of  the  higher  institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of 
professional  teachers,  the  characteristic  feature  of  whose  course  of 
study  is  the  history  and  science  of  education. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  prime  function  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  is  the  education  of  professional  teachers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  training  of  volunteer  teachers  ;  or,  in  more  definite  terms, 
the  preparation  of  men  and  women  to  become  teachers  and  guides, 
endowed  with  powers  of  initiative  and  command,  rather  than  the 
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preparation  of  men  and  women  to  do  the  more  mechanical  work 
of  the  schoolroom.    » 

Of  course  all  the  men  educated  at  West  Point  do  not  become 
actual  military  leaders,  but  the  course  of  education  is  such  as  to 
make  of  every  man  a  possible  leader,  —  the  typical  quality  aimed 
at  is  leadership.  Similarly,  the  aim  of  normal  schools  of  the  higher 
type  is  leadership ;  and,  while  it  is  not  possible  for  all  their  gradu- 
ates to  reach  this  high  vocation,  it  being  dependent  on  circum- 
stance as  well  as  on  ability,  those  who  fall  short  of  it  are  still 
qualified  for  efficient  service  as  subordinates. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  prime,  the  fundamental  qualifica- 
tion for  teaching  service  of  high  value  is  scholarship.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  poor  teachers  who  are  good  scholars,  certain 
moral  or  mental  defects  operating  to  defeat  success ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  need  hope  for  permanent  and  growing  success 
in  the  teaching  profession  without  the  instincts  and  habits,  and  some 
of  the  attainments,  of  the  real  scholar.  To  secure  and  retain  pro- 
fessional standing,  a  teacher  must  earn  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  better  educated  people  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
The  vocation  of  teaching  will  not  become  a  recognized  profession 
until  in-the  popular  mind  the  terms  "  teacher"  and  "  scholar''  be- 
come synonymous.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  "trained" 
teacher  adds  little  to  the  repute  of  the  teaching  profession,  it  being 
understood  that  "training"  at  best  implies  mere  technique,  or 
manual  dexterity,  and  carries  with  it  the  suspicion  of  shallow  learn- 
ing;  just  as  elocution,  the  noble  art  of  vocal  expression  and  inter- 
pretation, has  fallen  into  disrepute  through  the  performances  of 
young  persons  who  mistake  sound  for  sense  and  gesticulation  for 
eloquence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  has  set  in  strongly  towards  the 
mechanical,  the  empirical,  the  practical.  This  spirit  has  become 
rampant  in  normal  schools.  Teachers  are  no  longer  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  "  trained  ;  "  and  this  "  training  "  is  to  be  done  in  "  lab- 
oratories," where  students  are  encouraged  to  operate  on  children. 
The  inevitable  but  deplorable  consequence  of  this  fad  is  that 
normal  schools  have  lost  the  respect  of  educated  men,  and  it  is 
very  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher  "trained  "  in  these 
schools  is  a  man  or  woman  of  slender  scholarship,  who  expects  to 
succeed  by  "devices  "  and  "methods."  There  seems  to  me  but 
one  way  to  rescue  the  vocation  of  teaching  from  this  false  position, 
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and  this  is  to  return  towards  the  older  conception  that  a  teacher 
must  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Over  the  entrance  of  every 
normal  school  there  should  be  this  legend :  "  Teaching :  the 
noblest  of  the  Professions,  but  the  sorriest  of  Trades." 

It  is  for  the  reasons  here  set  forth  in  outline  that  one  main  line 
of  my  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College 
is  the  purpose  to  make  some  degree  of  liberal  learning  the  profes- 
sional endowment  of  each  graduate ;  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine 
that  teachers  are  to  be  educated  rather  than  trained,  and  that 
scholarly  habits  and  instincts  are  of  more  value  than  empirical 
devices  and  methods.  Seeing  that  the  teachers  are  the  real 
guardians  of  the  State,  why  should  we  set  for  them  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  attainment  than  that  which  Plato  prescribes  for  the  guardians 
of  his  ideal  republic?  "  Lovers,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of 
the  whole ;  who  have  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  are 
curious  to  learn  and  are  never  satisfied ;  who  have  magnificence 
of  mind,  and  are  the  spectators  of  all  time  and  all  existence  ;  who 
are  harmoniously  constituted  ;  of  a  well-proportioned  and  gracious 
mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move  spontaneously  towards  the  true 
being  of  everything ;  who  have  a  good  memory,  and  are  quick 
to  learn;  noble,  gracious,  the  friends  of  truth,  justice,  courage, 
temperance."  l 

Surely  this  ideal  is  scarcely  attainable  in  any  school  of  the 
present,  but  it  may  be  approached  ;  and  who  will  say  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  lure  our  pupils  forward  as  far  as  possible  on  this 
pleasant  way? 

But  a  school  may  be  addicted  to  liberal  learning  of  this  high 
type  and  still  not  be  a  school/  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers.  A  teacher  must  first  of  all  be  a  scholar  both  in  attain- 
ment and  spirit,  but  in  addition  to  that  knowledge  which  every 
well-educated  man  should  possess,  he  must  also  have  that  special 
and  specific  knowledge  which  distinguishes  the  teacher  from  the 
mere  scholar.  All  the  professions  stand  in  the  same  case.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman,  must  be  scholars,  but  each 
must  also  have  that  special  knowledge  which  fits  him  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  —  knowledge  which  educated  men  in 
general  need  not  have.  There  is  knowledge  of  this  specific  sort 
for  the  teacher's  professional  use,  and  it  is  this  which  differentiates 

1  "Republic"  (Jowett),  475-487. 
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a  normal  college  from  a  college  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  history 
and  the  science  of  education ;  the  principles  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  school  management ;  the  science  of  education  values ; 
school  hygiene  and  school  legislation  ;  the  construction  of  rational 
courses  of  study  for  schools  of  various  grades ;  the  principles  of 
school  supervision,  —  these  and  kindred  subjects  comprise  avast 
field  of  study  and  constitute  a  body  of  special  or  professional 
knowledge  of  larger  volume  than  that  which  enters  into  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergyman  or  the  lawyer.  It  is  a  distinctive  aim  of 
this  college  to  communicate  to  its  students  as  much  of  this  knowl- 
edge as  its  limited  teaching-  force  makes  possible.  Our  scheme 
of  instruction  now  offers  ten  courses  of  professional  study  of  four 
months  each.  Five  of  these  courses  are  required  of  every  student 
as  a  condition  of  graduation,  while  the  other  five  are  optional  or 
elective.  Additional  courses  of  professional  instruction  would  be 
offered  if  a  larger  teaching  force  would  allow  it ;  but  even  as  it 
stands,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  normal  school  in  the  country 
offers  a  course  of  study  that  is  more  truly  professional,  or  that 
gives  its  students  a  better  equipment  for  a  high  grade  of  teaching 
service. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a  liberal  art  is  to  teach 
the  essential  doctrines  and  principles  that  underlie  that  art. 
Law,  medicine^and  theology  are  taught  on  this  plan.  It  is  legal 
science  that  the  student  learns  at  the  law  school ;  and  it  is  out 
of  this  science,  on  the  occasion  of  actual  experience,  that  he  must 
evolve  his  art.  At  the  medical  college  it  is  the  science  of  medi- 
cine that  the  student  learns.  He  may  visit  patients  with  his 
preceptor,  and  may  witness  surgical  operations  at  the  clinic  ;  but 
while  a  student,  he  is  not  allowed  to  administer  medicine  to  the 
sick,  nor  to  practise  surgery  upon  the  wounded.  It  is  out  of  his 
science  and  his  observation,  when  his  professional  course  is  ter- 
minated, that  he  must  evolve  his  art.  In  those  vocations  in  which 
the  hand  is  principally  concerned,  the  handicrafts  and  trades,  an 
art  is  doubtless  best  learned  empirically,  by  assiduous  manual 
practice  ;  but  in  those  higher  employments  where  the  major  or 
exclusive  effort  is  mental  or  spiritual,  an  art  is  best  learned  by 
first  compassing  the  science  which  underlies  it.  Now  teaching 
is  an  almost  purely  spiritual  act  or  art,  scarcely  involving  the 
manual   or   muscular  dexterities   at   all,    but   in    its  real  essence 
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closely  akin  to  the  supremest  of  human  arts,  the  art  of  lofty 
living  ;  but  it  is  the  procedure  in  all  ethical  systems  first  to  master 
a  theory  of  life,  and  then  to  evolve  out  of  it,  through  daily  experi- 
ence, a  corresponding  art  of  living.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  pure  precept  or  doctrine,  first  promulgated  and  learned  on 
authority  and  then  expanded  into  all  the  phases  of  righteous 
living.  "  First  know  and  then  do,"  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wisest  precepts  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we 
could  turn  aside  from  such  misleading  cant  as  "  We  learn  to  do 
by  doing,"  and  recast  our  modes  of  teaching  on  the  basis  of  a 
principle  that  is  catholic  and  statesmanlike.  Whether  in  the 
making  of  a  horseshoe  or  in  the  construction  of  a  treaty,  the  point 
of  departure  is  knowledge ;  and  as  we  rise  in  an  ascending  series 
through  the  grades  of  activity  lying  between  these  two  extremes, 
the  empirical  element  in  instruction  gradually  diminishes  until  in 
the  last  member  it  dwindles  to  the  zero  point.  In  the  category 
of  human  activities  teaching  is  to  be  classified  with  statesmanship 
rather  than  with  blacksmithing. 

A  school  of  children  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  normal  school.  In  most  cases  this  supplementary 
school  is  employed  as  an  experimental  or  practice  school  (now 
known  \nfin  de  siede  terms  as  a  "laboratory"),  in  which  students 
are  supposed  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  teaching ;  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  simply  a  well-organized  and  well-taught  school, 
in  which  students  observe  models  of  good  school  work  as  done 
by  competent  teachers,  and  known  as  a  model  school,  or  school 
of  observation.  The  Peabody  Normal  College  has  such  a  supple- 
mentary school,  containing  about  three  hundred  pupils,  represent- 
ing eleven  grades  of  the  typical  public  school,  occupying  five 
schoolrooms,  and  taught  by  five  teachers.  It  is  employed,  not 
as  a  practice  school,  experimental  school,  or  "  laboratory,"  in 
which  students  experiment  on  children  and  thus  "  learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  but  as  a  school  that  may  serve  students  as  a  model  which, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  reproduce  in  their  own  practice, 
and  which  represents  to  them,  in  the  concrete,  what  the  theory  of 
the  school  had  before  represented  to  them  in  the  abstract. 

My  objections  to  the  use  of  the  supplementary  school  as  a 
"  laboratory  "  are  as  follows  :  — 
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1.  A  school  taught  by  a  rapid  succession  of  pupil  teachers  can- 
not be  a  school  worthy  of  imitation  and  reproduction. 

2.  Insistence  on  technique  tends  to  defeat  the  culture  aim  of 
education.  If  study  is  to  beget  scholarly  instincts  and  habits, 
knowledge  must  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  and  repose. 

3.  The  formal  prescriptions  and  arid  criticisms  of  the  training 
school  foster  a  dreary  and  lifeless  routine  that  defeats  the  main 
purpose  of  education,  — the  love  of  learning  and  the  quickening 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  Teachers  and  pupils  attain  freedom 
only  through  truth,  and  the  larger  the  truth  the  greater  the  free- 
dom. Rules  have  their  place  in  education,  but  they  should  follow 
principles,  not  precede  them,  and  much  less  supersede  them. 
When  teachers  are  very  ignorant,  rules  are  doubtless  more  ser- 
viceable than  general  principles  ;  but  in  a  school  where  profes- 
sional teachers  are  being  educated  such  ignorance  is  not  to  be 
presumed. 

4.  Except  under  extraordinary  conditions  an  experimental 
school  cannot  give  to  students  what  may  be  called  an  experience 
in  the  honest  sense  of  this  term,  much  less  an  amount  of  practice 
equivalent  to  an  apprenticeship  in  teaching.  After  what  term  of 
service  may  one  be  called  an  experienced  teacher?  The  very 
lowest  minimum  that  would  seem  to  me  to  justify  such  a  declara- 
tion would  be  ten  weeks,  or  fifty  days  of  five  hours  each,  making 
two  hundred  and  fifty  hours  in  the  aggregate.  Let  us  suppose 
each  of  the  five  teachers  employed  in  the  Winthrop  Model  School 
to  devote  three  hours  a  day  to  practice  work.  This  would  yield 
seventy-five  hours  a  week,  three  hundred  hours  a  month,  or  two 
thousand  four  hundred  hours  a  year.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  students  to  share  this  opportunity,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum experience  of  each  student  is  only  twenty  hours,  or  four 
days.  In  other  words,  it  would  require  a  school  of  ten  times  our 
present  teaching  force  to  afford  our  students  the  minimum  of  prac- 
tice that  would  constitute  an  experience  in  teaching.  I  know  of 
no  normal  school  provided  with  a  supplementary  school  large 
enough  to  furnish  its  pupils  with  enough  practice  work  to  consti- 
tute a  real  experience  in  teaching.  It  is  almost  a  pure  illusion  to 
regard  a  few  days  of  such  practice  work  as  a  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 
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5.  At  best,  the  conditions  under  which  this  experience  is  gained 
are  so  peculiar,  so  abnormal,  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  real  help.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  experience  per  se ;  it  may  be  very  helpful  or  it  may 
be  very  harmful,  all  depending  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
takes  place.  In  order  that  a  young  teacher  may  turn  his  experi- 
ence to  profitable  account,  the  following  conditions  should  be 
supplied  :  The  school,  or  the  class,  should  be  his  own ;  he  should 
work  in  the  light  of  some  clearly  conceived  principle  ;  there  should 
be  present  to  his  mind  some  ideal  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  he 
should  work  with  composure,  with  nothing  to  stimulate  his  self- 
consciousness  ;  whatever  criticism  is  passed  on  his  work  should  be 
sparing  and  judicious,  and  administered  in  private. 

In  the  practice  school  the  class  taught  by  the  student  is  not  his 
own  ;  it  very  recently  came  to  him  from  a  fellow-student,  and  will 
soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  student.  He  teaches  in  the 
presence  of  official  critics,  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  who  are 
present  for  the  express  purpose  of  criticising,  and  who,  therefore, 
must  criticise.  These  critics  being  his  fellow-students,  what  prob- 
ability is  there  that  their  criticisms  will  be  wise  and  just?  Besides, 
what  chance  is  there  that  the  work  of  this  tyro  will  be  done  with 
serenity  and  composure?  What  veteran  teacher  would  expect  to 
succeed  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  official  critics?  I  have 
witnessed  this  practice  teaching  in  normal  schools  of  the  best 
class,  and  I  have  purposely  understated  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  students  attempt  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  in  these 
pedagogical  "laboratories." 

An  easy  calculation  has  shown  that  our  supplementary  school  of 
children  cannot  furnish  our  large  classes  with  practice  work  enough 
to  constitute  even  the  semblance  of  real  experience,  but  it  is  large 
enough  and  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a  concrete  whole  to  be 
observed,  studied,  and  imitated.  This  is  the  original  notion  and 
intent  of  a  normal  school ;  that  is,  a  school  organized  and  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  norma,  measure  or  pattern,  by  which 
its  students  are  to  try  their  own  schools.1  Naturally,  students  will 
teach  as  they  have  been  taught,  and  their  first  impulse  will  be  to 
make  their  schools  like  the  one  with  which  they  are  most  familiar ; 

1  Normal  School,  a  school  whose  methods  of  instruction  are  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  imitation  (Webster). 
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and  if  the  students  of  a  normal  school  were  all  destined  to  organ- 
ize normal  schools  of  their  own,  no  other  rule  or  pattern  would  be 
necessary;  but  as  other  and  different  schools  will  require  their 
skill,  a  supplementary  school  for  observation  and  study  becomes  a 
necessity.  Without  such  a  corrective  and  guide,  a  college  educa- 
tion might  disqualify  a  student  for  work  in  a  primary  or  a  second- 
ary school.  The  importance  of  having  a  wholesome  school,  well 
graded,  well  governed,  and  well  taught,  as  an  organization  to  be 
studied  and  comprehended,  will  readily  appear  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  probably  three-fourths  of  our  students  had  never  seen 
such  a  school  previous  to  their  entering  college.  To  all  such  our 
Model  School  is  a  concrete,"  living  object-lesson. 

In  the  school,  as  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  there  is  the 
conservative  party,  holding  that  the  roots  of  all  true  progress  reach 
far  back  into  the  soil  of  the  past ;  that  there  should  be  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  life  ;  that  a  better  future  is  to  be  a  gradual  and 
equable  evolution  out  of  a  good  past ;  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
reformer  is  to  interpret  with  becoming  reverence  and  modesty  the 
past  achievements  of  the  good  and  the  wise  :  and  the  radical  party, 
holding  that  revolution  is  the  main  instrument  of  progress ;  that 
the  first  and  main  duty  of  the  reformer  is  to  destroy  ;  that  each 
new  generation  must  discover  for  itself  by  experiment  and  induc- 
tion the  principles  of  human  conduct ;  and  that  universal  unrest 
is  the  sign  and  condition  of  human  progress. 

Listening  merely  to  the  noise  that  is  made  in  the  educational 
world  by  the  louoVoiced  and  not  over-modest  reformer,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  school  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  that  nothing  has 
really  been  settled  in  the  way  of  principles  and  methods,  but  that 
the  whole  scholastic  regime  is  to  be  created  de  novo.  A  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  times  is  a  rapid  succession  of  educational  fads, 
some  philosophical,  some  methodical,  some  enduring  for  a  season, 
others  disappearing  after  a  fitful  effort  to  maintain  an  existence. 
A  favorite  vocable  to  conjure  with  has  been  "  Apperception."  It 
is  sufficiently  vague  to  be  attractive,  and  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
accommodate  different  shades  of  interpretation.  Competing,  but 
less  fortunate  fads,  have  been  "  Concentration,"  "  Interest,"  and 
"Congruity."  These  form  a  sprightly  troop  of  hobbies,  each  for 
a  season  the  favorite  of  an  enthusiastic  group,  but  all  the  subjects 
of  unforeseen  and  vexatious  mishaps.      No  one  can  predict  the 
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events  of  the  coming  season,  but  the  course  will  certainly  have  its 
varied  attractions.  This  is  the  way  we  go  ;  but  what  a  pity  that 
the  noblest  of  the  professions  should  be  subject  to  such  ignoble 
conditions  of  growth  ! 

Just  now  the  hobby  of  the  normal  school  is  the  so-called 
"laboratory."  This  term,  deliberately  chosen,  marks  the  height 
or  the  depth  of  the  experimental  method  as  applied  to  education. 
The  name  is  pathetically  suggestive.  Children  are  material,  and 
on  this  material  young  men  and  women  are  to  operate  for  the 
double  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  infant  psychology,  and  of 
learning  the  art  of  teaching  by  the  experimental  method.  As  vivi- 
section, so  much  in  vogue  in  biology,  rediscovers  from  year  to 
year,  at  the  cost  of  numberless  lives,  what  is  well  known  in  physi- 
ology ;  so  the  "  pedagogical  laboratory "  rediscovers  truths  in  the 
mental  life  that  in  one  form  or  another  have  been  well  known  for 
centuries.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that,  after  countless  experiments 
and  disasters,  some  essentially  new  truth  may  be  added  to  what  is 
already  known ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  in  each 
bushel  of  new  chaff  there  will  be  found  only  the  one  grain  that 
in  kind  is  as  old  as  the  Pharaohs  and  their  mummies.  It  is  so 
easy  to  assume  that  there  are  no  ancient  landmarks  which  our 
forefathers  have  set !  So  modern  and  so  scientific  for  each  callow 
scholar  to  mark  off  the  highways  of  knowledge  with  milestones  of 
his  own  devising  !  But  the  supreme  pity  is  that  this  laboratory 
method  as  applied  to  education  may  become  sporadic,  and  so, 
little  by  little,  unsettle  and  corrupt  public  opinion  as  it  bears  on 
human  interests  of  such  infinite  moment  that  no  method  should 
be  tolerated  which  is  not  conservative  and  cautious.  Seeing  that 
education  is  the  architectonic  or  master  art,  it  should  be  the  most 
conservative  of  all  the  arts ;  of  all  human  institutions  the  school 
should  be  the  one  the  least  addicted  to  change,  the  least  exposed 
to  innovations.  To  be  conservative  is  to  be  neither  stationary  nor 
retrogressive,  but  to  be  wisely  circumspect  and  cautious  while 
adapting  old  methods  to  new  needs.  It  is  the  school  that  is  pilot- 
ing the  race  across  the  centuries,  and  its  hands  should  ever  be 
held  firmly  on  the  helm,  and  its  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  compass. 
In  such  a  voyage  experiments  in  navigation  are  not  only  perilous, 
but  criminal. 

I  may  have  taken  too  much  space  to  say  that  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  your  College  it  has  been  my  set  purpose  to  impress  upon 
it  the  spirit  of  a  wise  conservatism,  to  inspire  all  its  students  with 
a  decent  respect  for  what  they  inherit  from  the  past,  and  with  a 
resolute  purpose  to  create  better  conditions  of  life  for  their  suc- 
cessors on  the  earth. 

Since  the  writing  of  my  last  report  the  College  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  two  of  its  best  friends,  Dr.  William  P.  Jones  and  Dr.  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley.  Both  as  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Jones  served  the  College 
with  marked  ability  and  with  the  most  uncompromising  fidelity. 
In  accordance  with  your  advice,  he  was  the  first  man  whom  I  con- 
sulted when  I  went  to  Nashville  to  inquire  into  the  status  of  the 
College,  and  your  own  high  opinion  of  him  was  fully  justified  by 
my  subsequent  acquaintance  with  him. 

Dr.  Lindsley  inherited  from  his  illustrious  father  the  most  en- 
lightened views  concerning  the  higher  professional  education  of 
teachers,  and  by  his  wise  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Sears  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  perfecting  the  establishment 
of  the  College  within  the  old  University  organization.  At  that 
early  day  he  foresaw,  as  but  very  few  did,  the  possibilities  of  a 
school  supported  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

Without  encumbering  this  report  with  the  usual  statistical  table, 
I  will  state  in  brief  that  the  aggregate  enrolment  was  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  this  growing  school  neces- 
sarily has  growing  needs.  We  are  in  pressing  need  of  larger 
space,  of  a  larger  teaching  force,  of  a  larger  number  of  new  books, 
and  of  better  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


William  H.  Payne, 

President. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sept.  1,  189S. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


ADDRESS  MADE  BY  HON.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  LL.D., 
BEFORE  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF    LOUISIANA,    FEBRUARY    14,  1898. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, —  Put  the  shoes  from  off  your  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
you  stand  is  holy  ground.  We  speak  of  royal  prerogatives  and  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  and 
approach  the  anointed  ones  with  uncovered  heads  and  bended 
knees,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  superior  beings.  In  America,  we 
reject  such  impious  claims  and  hold  that  government  is  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  A  constitutional  con- 
vention is  the  embodiment  of  popular  sovereignty.  Except  under 
the  limitations  of  the  moral  law  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and,  possibly,  some  restrictions  embodied  in  the  law 
summoning  this  body,  this  body  is  sovereign,  and  its  civil  power 
is  unlimited.  Its  decisions  are  ultimate.  For  expediency  sake, 
but  not  of  right,  they  may  be  conditioned  on  popular  approval, 
but  such  an  appeal  is  not  essential  to  validity.  The  people  are 
the  source  of  political  power,  but  they  act  through  delegates  or 
representatives.  It  is  not  our  political  theory  that  power  resides 
in  the  people,  en  masse.  If  so,  a  constitution  would  not  be 
needed.  The  people  do  not  m£et  in  promiscuous  assemblage  to 
enact  and  interpret  and  execute  laws,  not  merely  because  they 
cannot,  but  because  they  ought  not.  The  fundamental  law  is 
more  stable  than  ordinary  legislative  action.  It  reduces  to  written 
law,  defines  and  guarantees  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  makes  them  secure  from  the  mal-administration  of  their 
subordinates.  It  contains  the  grant,  distribution,  and  limitation  of 
the  various  public  functions  with  proper  safeguards,  scrupulously 
respecting  the  rights  of  a  healthy  conscience,  and  avoiding  privi- 
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leges  to  classes.  It  avoids  what  is  temporary  and  local  and  looks 
to  what  is  permanent  and  general.  It  incorporates  into  organic 
law,  as  contradistinguished  from  mere  statutes,  what  looks  beyond 
the  present  and  fugitive  to  what  is  stable  and  essential,  to  what 
is  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  commonwealth.  Your  ordinances 
will  be  the  prophecy  of  the  history,  and  will  predestinate  the 
character  and  destiny  of  this  commonwealth  for  generations  to  , 
come.  In  laying  superstructures  you  cannot  too  cautiously  build 
on  solid  foundations.  Education  subserves  the  most  enlightened 
policy,  is  the  basis  of  wealth  and  strength,  the  chief  means  of 
prosperity,  the  profoundest  security  of  the  State.  An  enlightened 
and  moral  people  is  the  best  constitution  of  a  State.  A  State 
governs  from  without ;  a  school  from  within. 

2.  This  honor  is  not  misconstrued  as  a  personal  tribute,  but  is 
gratefully  appreciated  because  it  is  intended  as  a  recognition  of 
the  beneficent  services  of  the  Peabody  and  the  Slater  Education 
Funds.  The  Peabody  Education  Fund,  from  its  genesis,  has  main- 
tained a  close  relation  with  Louisiana.  Such  honored  names  as 
Bradford,  Taylor,  Gibson,  and  Fenner  appear  on  the  Board  of 
Trust.  As  far  back  as  1868,  and  continuously  since,  substantial 
aid  has  been  rendered  to  schools,  and  there  is  not  a  town  of  any 
size  in  the  State  which  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries. 
The  aggregate  sum  of  $155,000  has  been  paid  to  the  State,  and 
this  year  there  will  be  an  additional  appropriation  of  nearly  $5000. 
More  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  from 
the  Slater  Fund  to  the  negroes  of  the  south,  and  Louisiana  has 
received  a  proportionate  share  of  this  amount. 

3.  Few  of  those  who  hear  me  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  dark  and  perilous  days  of  the  reconstruction  period.  Dr. 
Chaudrey,  in  his  able  work  on  the  struggle  between  President 
Johnson  and  Congress  over  reconstruction,  lays  bare,  with  honest 
pen,  the  extremes  of  public  opinion  and  public  demand,  even  to 
the  destruction  of  the  States  as  political  entities,  by  a  "  congres- 
sional aristocracy,"  which,  in  its  imperious,  disdainful,  and  revenge- 
ful legislation,  absorbed  all  executive  and  legislative  powers. 
Emancipation,  as  a  military  expedient,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
prolonged  and  doubtful  and  costly  conflict,  was  followed  by 
measures  which  President  Garfield  declared  to  be  "laying  hands 
on   the   rebel   governments,  taking  the  verv  breath  of  life  out  of 
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them,  putting  the  bayonet  at  the  breast  of  every  rebel  at  the 
South,  and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  Congress  utterly  and  absolutely 
the  work  of  reconstruction."  These  acts  annulled  the  State  gov- 
ernments, enfranchised  the  negro,  and  disfranchised  the  largest 
and  best  portion  of  the  white  people.  Cumulative  to  the  violent 
punitory  measures,  stimulated  by  fanaticism  and  party  policy,  — 
for  Mr.  Sumner  said  :  "  It  will  not  be  enough  if  you  give  suffrage 
to  those  who  read  and  write  :  you  will  not,  in  this  way,  acquire 
the  voting  force  which  you  need  there  for  the  protection  of 
unionists.  You  will  not  secure  the  new  allies  who  are  essential 
to  the  national  cause," — there  came  a  horde  of  carpet-baggers 
to  prey  upon  the  conquered  section.  The  most  revolting  scheme 
which  was  suggested  and  urged,  most  irritating  and  dangerous, 
was  the  proposition  for  mixed  schools,  the  co-education  of  the 
races,  the  late  masters  and  the  late  slaves,  Caucasian  and  African, 
in  the  same  schools  and  with  the  same  teachers.  This  was  vehe- 
mently pressed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  the 
leaders  in  power,  flushed  with  victory,  would  accept  no  compro- 
mise and  take  no  denial.  The  South  was  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension, and  the  pathway  of  the  future  was  enshrouded  in  gloom 
and  despair.  Some  fanatical  persons,  not  to  the  "  manner  born," 
led  in  the  crusade  to  plunge  our  society  into  bitterest  race  antag- 
onism and  maddening  chaos.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1S65, 
Senator  Sumner  moved  a  resolution  offering  civil  and  political 
rights  in  Louisiana,  regardless  of  color  or  race.  This  agitation, 
this  revolutionary  overturning,  was  prosecuted  for  several  years, 
and  South  Carolina,  as  said  Dr.  Sears,  was  afflicted  like  Louisiana 
with  the  curse  of  trying  to  have  mixed  schools.  In  this  critical 
condition,  so  alarming,  so  pregnant  with  untold  evil,  Dr.  Sears 
felt  constrained  to  go  twice  before  committees  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  utter  a  voice  of  warning  against  such  a  fatal 
step,  and  use  his  influence'  to  secure  the  defeat  of  so  much  of 
General  Butler's  Civil  Rights  Bill  as  related  to  mixed  schools.  He 
saw  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  leading  senators  — 
"  not  Sumner  nor  his  trained  negroes,  but  Morton,  Buckingham, 
and  others  who  will  see,"  so  wrote  the  grand  old  man  to  Mr. 
Winthrop,  "  that  the  objectionable  clause  is  left  out  or  changed, 
or  that  the  bill  is  defeated  in  the  Senate.  I  saw  the  President 
(Grant),  who  viewed  the  subject  as  you  and  I  do,  and  told  General 
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Butler,  while  I  was  at  the  White  House,  that  it  was  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  force  mixed  schools  upon  the  South."  So  the  poisoned 
chalice  passed  from  our  lips,  and  to  Dr.  Sears,  the  General  Agent 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  my  predecessor,  was  Louisiana 
indebted  for  rescue  from  this  incalculable  evil. 

4.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  without  cessation  or  change, 
has  been  free  schools  for  the  whole  people,  neither  more  nor  less. 
In  his  letters  of  gift,  Mr.  Peabody  directed  the  application  of  the 
benefits  "among  the  entire  population"  of  those  portions  of  his 
country  which  had  suffered  most  "  from  the  destructive  ravages 
and  not  less  disastrous  consequences  "  of  the  war,  "  without  other 
distinction  than  their  needs,  and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to 
them."  Exclusion  of  one  race  by  the  other  would  react  in  favor 
of  the  excluded.  Mutuality  of  benefit  was  wise,  patriotic,  states- 
manlike. A  State  cannot  afford  an  ungenerous  and  unequal  dis- 
crimination among  her  citizens.  Free  education  finds  its  support 
and  justification  in  the  noblest  impulse  of  our  nature  —  sharing 
with  the  disinherited  our  heritage  of  beauty,  art,  literature,  religion. 
Hence  our  public  galleries,  museums,  libraries,  parks.  Not  suffi- 
cient to  offer  these  benefits,  as  many  have  not  the  capacity  nor 
the  means  of  enjoying  them.  We  must  lift  up  the  individual  into 
the  life  of  the  species,  so  that  he  may  share  the  accumulations 
of  the  past.  There  should  be  the  expansion  of  the  horizon  be- 
yond the  narrow  limitations  of  the  animal  to  the  universal,  the 
spiritual,  the  divine. 

Occasionally  suggestions  are  heard  that  school  revenues  in  their 
distribution  should  be  confined  to  the  race  paying  them.  To  me, 
that  seems  unwise,  unjust,  suicidal.  Aristides  said  a  certain  pro- 
posal was  inexpedient  because  it  was  unjust.  The  consequence 
of  such  discrimination  would  be  the  closing  of  the  negro  schools 
in  nearly  all  the  parishes,  and  what  then?  Ignorance  more  dense, 
pauperism  more  general  and  severe,  crime,  superstition,  immorality 
rampant.  Louisiana  cannot  afford  nor  survive  this  experiment. 
"The  free  man's  freedom  to-day,"  says  Dr.  Small,  "is  evidently  a 
struggle  with  severer  and  more  relentless  contingencies  than  slaves, 
as  a  class,  have  encountered  in  civilized  countries  in  modern 
times."  Two  races,  with  equal  civil  privileges,  far  removed  from 
one  another  in  civilization  and  mental  condition,  neither  extruding 
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nor  absorbing  the  other,  cannot  occupy  the  same  territory,  with 
safety  for  free  institutions,  with  stable  progress  for  either  race,  if 
one,  especially  the  one  with  aggravated  downward  tendency,  is 
kept  in  crass  ignorance.  Both  must  suffer.  An  ignorant,  pur- 
chasable, vicious  voter  (and  ignorance  is  the  poisonous  fountain 
of  corruption)  cannot,  by  his  own  volition,  confine  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct  to  himself  or  family  or  community  or  race. 
Misfortune  and  crime  are  contagious.  When  the  negroes  were 
slaves  their  owners  had  moral  and  legal  responsibilities,  and  the 
subject  race  was  restrained  by  kindness,  authority,  subordination. 
Even  then  the  people  were  not  without  some  apprehensions  of 
conflict.  Now  the  danger  is  a  thousand  times  more  serious,  if 
one  half  the  citizenship  be  kept  by  arbitrary  and  hated  law  unedu- 
cated and  hopelessly  inferior.  How  can  you  adjust  the  relations 
of  a  higher  and  a  lower  race,  each  with  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges, while  the  government,  democratic  as  to  one,  cannot  be  safely 
made  democratic  as  regards  the  other? 

Race  antagonisms  seem  to  be  inherent,  alienations  and  hostilities 
inextinguishable.  Racial  inequality  and  ostracism  assume  a  thou- 
sand phases,  direct  and  forcible,  or  evasive  and  adroit.  In  Russia 
the  power  of  the  government  is  evoked  to  insure  repression  or 
exile.  In  Paris  and  Algiers,  soldiers  and  police  are  summoned 
to  protect  the  Semitic  race.  That  most  acute  and  philosophical 
observer  of  peoples  and  institutions,  Mr.  Bryce,  says  that  in 
South  Africa,  between  blacks  and  whites,  there  is  little  community 
of  ideas,  little  sympathy,  a  strong  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
blacks,  springing  from  physical  aversion,  from  incompatibility  of 
character  and  temper,  and  apparently  from  human  nature.  North 
as  well  as  south  of  the  Ohio  we  find  this  racial  exclusivism  and 
enmity.  The  negro  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
—  whatever  the  laws  may  decree  —  is  no  more  accepted  as  an  equal 
than  in  New  Orleans.  Fiske,  in  his" late  book,  "Old  Virginia  and 
Her  Neighbor,"  says  :  "  In  the  decade  preceding  our  Civil  War  " 
he  heard  preached,  in  a  Connecticut  pulpit,  a  defence  of  slavery, 
on  the  ground  that  the  negroes  were  "a  people  of  beastly  living, 
without  God,  religion,  law,  or  commonwealth."  Vol.  i,  p.  i6. 
Public  opinion,  instinct,  revolts  at,  forbids,  the  breaking  down  of 
the  middle  wall  of  partition.  I  am  not  here  defending  or  account- 
ing for  the  separation.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  my  argu- 
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ment  that  it  is  enduring,  ineffaceable,  but  my  contention  is  that 
the  separation  does  not  decide  adversely  the  question  of  education. 
That  rests  on  considerations  apart,  remote,  distinguishable  from 
this  aversion  to  social  blending. 

The  negroes,  unlike  alien  immigrants,  are  here  not  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  their  civil  and  political  equality  is  the  outcome  of 
our  subjugation.  Neither  their  presence  nor  their  civil  equality 
is  likely  to  be  changed  in  our  day.  The  negroes  will  remain  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  Southern  population  and  citizenship.  What  are 
to  be  our  relations  to  them?  Are  they  to  be  lifted  up  or  left  in 
the  condition  of  discontent,  ignorance,  poverty,  semi-barbarism? 
Shall  one  race  have  every  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment, for  higher  civilization,  and  the  other  be  handicapped 
and  environed  with  insurmountable  obstacles  to  progress?  Are 
friction,  strife,  hatred  less  likely  with  the  negro,  under  stereotyped 
conditions  of  inferiority,  than  by  the  recognition  and  stimulation 
of  whatever  capacities  for  progress  he  may  possess?  Shall  we 
learn  nothing  from  history?  Do  Ireland  and  Poland  furnish  us 
no  lessons? 

5.  Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  free  education  from  a  view 
of  self-interest,  (a)  Intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  basis  of  our 
free  institutions.  Germany  educates,  in  part,  for  military  strength,  for 
improvement  in  power  and  influence.  A  French  statesman  said 
the  German  university  conquered  at  Sedan.  After  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  Austria  reformed  her  school  systems  and  doubled  the 
ratio  of  school  attendance.  With  maximum  of  education  we  have 
maximum  of  liberty  and  minimum  of  government.  Representative 
institutions  are  said,  in  an  able  periodical,  to  have  collapsed  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Elections  to  the  Senate,  delegations  to 
nominating  conventions,  obtaining  offices  as  rewards  for  partisan 
services,  tricks  that  are  dark  and  mean  in  obtaining  franchises, 
charters,  and  trusts,  and  other  such  like  crimes,  create  distrust  and 
suspicion  as  to  the  excellence  of  our  boasted  systems.  The  ballot- 
box  has  not  proved  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  It  is  often  a 
miserable  travesty  on  the  elective  franchise,  if  election  mean  volun- 
tary choice,  independent  judgment,  and  action.  A  ballot  may 
mean  —  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Augusta,  and  other 
places,  we  know  that  it  does  mean  —  a  money  price,  a  sale  as  of 
a  pound  of  meat  in  a  market,  a  transfer  for  a  consideration  of  the 
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noblest  prerogative  of  a  freeman.  Therefore,  ignorance  in  the 
ballot-box  is  perilous.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  have  rightly  imposed  an  educa- 
tional qualification,  applicable  to  both  races,  for  "  universal  suffrage 
has  no  anchorage  except  in  the  people's  intelligence."  Massachu- 
setts requires  of  voters  a  prepayment  of  taxes,  and  her  Constitution 
limits  voting  and  office-holding  to  those  who  can  read  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  English  language  and  write  their  names.  Suffrage  is 
not  a  natural  right  nor  a  legal,  logical,  or  necessary  attribute  or 
consequence  of  citizenship,  and  a  majority  of  citizens,  the  women 
and  minors,  do  not  vote.  It  is  a  conventional  privilege,  a  matter 
of  expediency  and  good  government.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  commonly  misquoted  —  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal.  Such  a  broad  statement  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  What 
is  in  it,  is  not  true.  Men  are  not  created  equal.  There  are  end- 
less inequalities,  diversities,  and  distinctions  in  the  human  race, 
and  in  every  species  of  the  human  race,  and  the  necessity  of  gov- 
ernment arises  from  the  disparity  in  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
different  individuals.  Freedom  is  a  dearly  bought  privilege.  It 
and  suffrage  should  be  a  reward  of  merit  —  a  goal  to  be  attained  : 
a  prize  to  be  won — after  discipline,  labors,  struggles,  victory. 
This  is  true  civilly  and  politically.  Liberty  should  be  the  noblest 
and  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  development. 
The  contest  for  freedom  has  been  the  hard-fought  struggle  of 
centuries.  To  him  that  overcometh,  liberty  may  say,  will  I  give. 
In  the  days  of  reconstruction,  the  elective  franchise  was  flung  with 
criminal  prodigality  into  the  crowd  as  pearls  among  swine.  At- 
tach, if  you  please,  the  restraining  qualification  upon  suffrage ; 
make  it  a  boon,  a  reward  for  intelligence  and  industry ;  affix  to 
it  any  conditions  you  please  which  the  public  weal  may  demand, 
but  do  not  make  it  impossible  to  attain  unto  the  privilege.  That 
would  be  dishonest,  and  neither  communities  nor  men  can  afford 
to  be  dishonest.  Integrity,  veraciousness,  is  the  basis  of  char- 
acter, the  condition  of  success,  national  and  individual,  (b)  Edu- 
cation is  an  indispensable  condition  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  the 
chief  agent  for  augmenting  our  material  resources.  Your  wealth 
is  not  in  soil,  in  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  or  your  great  inland  sea.  Far 
richer  is  the  wealth  that  lies  in  intelligent  industry,  energy,  thrift, 
the  moral  and  patriotic  character  of  the  people,  and,  therefore, 
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the  State  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  of  its  population 
by  allowing  them  to  go  uneducated.     You  need  skilled  labor,  the 
inventive    faculty,    directive    intelligence.     Men   who   are  to   ply 
machinery,    practise    useful  arts,   cultivate   the  soil,  other   things 
being   equal,  are    successful    in  proportion   to  their   intelligence. 
Wages  are  regulated   not  so  much  by   muscular  strength  as  by 
mental   capacities.     The    stupid   and    ignorant   are    unemployed, 
are  to  be  found  lazy  loafers   on  your  streets  or  the  banks  of  your 
lagoons.     A  man  is  worth  what  the  amount  of  his  intellect  and 
his   character  is   worth.     The   best   political  economy,  the   most 
effective  agency  for  increased   and  remunerative   production,  for 
individual  and  national  wealth,  is  the  free  school.     It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  you  are  too  poor  to  educate  the  people.     You  are 
too  poor  not  to  educate  them.     Ignorance  and  wealth,  ignorance 
and  prosperity,   ignorance  and  civilization   never  dwell   together, 
have    no    concord.    /Dr.    Harris,  the    distinguished   head    of  the 
bureau    of  education,   whose   wisdom   and  efficiency  minister  to 
the  pride  of  every  American,  says:  "The  total  production  of  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  1880  was  about  forty 
cents  a  piece  a  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  but  the  pro- 
duction in  Massachusetts,  with  its  average  of  seven  years  of  200 
days    each    of  schooling   for  each  inhabitant,   was  nearly  double 
that  of  the  average  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  whole  nation.     The 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  4  per  cent,  and  its  production  is 
8  per   cent    of  that  of  the   whole    nation.     Who    that   looks   at 
modern  productions  of  industry  and    considers  how  much  of  it 
is  due   to  machinery,   and    considers    further  the   dependence  of 
machinery  for  its  management  on  alert  and  educated  intelligence, 
can  fail  to  see  the  relation  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  to  its 
phenomenal    production   of  the    items   of  wealth?"      Carroll  D. 
Wright  gives  average   product  of  industry  at  $1.03  per  day,  two 
and  a  half  times  the  average  of  the  United  States.     In  October, 
1S97,  I  visited  a  school  in  Boston,  with  2500  children,  1200  Jews, 
600  Italians,  and   the  remainder  a  medley,  all  of  parents  of  for- 
eign birth.     The  city  pays  $30  a  head  for  each  child  in  school, 
or  $75,000  a  year,  to  make  good  citizens  of  these  aliens.     The 
State   makes    $250,000,000    a   year :  one-eleventh   of  the  voting 
population  pays  the  taxes  :  ergo,  it  pays  the  people  who  pay  taxes 
to  educate  the  children  of  those   who  do  not  pay  taxes.     The 
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curse  of  the  South  has  been  ignorant,  stupid,  uninventive,  unin- 
terested labor.  The  former  slaves  are  now  free,  but  we  need 
not  perpetuate  the  curse.  A  pestilence,  miasma,  cesspool,  breed- 
ing disease,  is  no  more  contagious  nor  pestiferous  than  ignorance. 
We  are  tethered  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  We  must  lift 
up  our  environments,  and  we  can  no  more  disassociate  ourselves 
from  them  than  we  can  refuse  to  inhale  noxious  malaria.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  they  do  not  deny  education  :  they  only  refuse 
their  money  for  the  schools.  "  Let  them  educate  themselves,"' 
is  the  cry.  The  federal  government,  wickedly,  cruelly,  refused 
to  help  the  South  and  meet  the  obligations  resulting  from  emanci- 
pation, and  threw  the  burden  of  preparing  the  freedmen  for 
citizenship  on  our  unaided  shoulders.  This  was  very  short- 
sighted, unpatriotic,  and  wrong,  but  the  lack  of  intelligent  patriot- 
ism in  Congress  does  not  release  us  from  State  obligations,  nor 
avert  the  perils  with  which  illiteracy  menaces  us  and  the  whole 
country. 

Ordinary  statistics  are  deceptive  and  often  subject  to  explana- 
tion, but  the  school  census  shows  the  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  each  pupil  in  Louisiana  as  71.3,  and  the  per  cent 
of  colored  illiteracy  as  72.1  and  of  white  as  20.  In  the  table 
showing  the  rank  of  illiteracy,  1890,  Louisiana  is  lowest,  having 
a  rate  of  45.8.  In  the  last  thirty  years,  the  North  has  contributed 
some  $30,000,000  for  the  education  of  the  negroes.  During  the 
same  period  the  South,  through  the  public  schools,  has  contrib- 
uted between  $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000.  Never  a  better 
investment. 

The  South  must  apprehend  clearly,  confront  boldly,  and  effect- 
ually remove  the  danger.  As  you  build  levees  against  overflows 
and  adopt  health  precautions  against  epidemics,  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  take  the  matter  of  illiteracy  in  hand  for  self-pro- 
tection. The  law  provides  for  the  greatest  general  good  when 
individual  effort  cannot  or  will  not  provide.  Hence,  we  have 
paved  and  lighted  streets  and  a  supply  of  pure  water.  Education 
is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  interests  of  human  society,  an 
essential  element  of  social  existence,  of  the  individual,  State  and 
national  prosperity,  and  a  branch  of  human  life  and  institutions 
standing  side  by  side  with  business,  politics,  and  religion.  Indi- 
vidualism is  a  noble  sentiment,  largely  the  basis  of  religious  and 
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civil  freedom,  but  it  should  not  monopolize  the  functions  of  civil 
society.     "Hands  off,"'  laissez  nous faire,  is  not  the  whole  duty 
of  statesmanship.     The   government  has   the  right  and  duty  of 
self-preservation,  of  taking   positive  steps  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  can  conscribe  the  poor  and  the  rich,  all  for  the  country's 
welfare.     Man  is  a  true  citizen  only  with  the  mastery  of  all  his 
powers,   and   when    they   are    fully   developed    society   and    the 
churches  have  then  none  too  much.     Education  is  a  legitimate 
tax  on  property,  and  a  State  is  under  imperative  obligations  to 
take  so  much  of  this  property  as  may  be  necessary  to  equalize 
school  privileges  and  provide  such  facilities  as  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  best  for  the  child,  qualifying  for  the  highest  duties 
of  citizenship.     Governments,  proportionate  to  their  intelligence 
and    public    spirit,    are    caring    for  schools,    public    and    normal, 
colleges  and  universities.    Who  can  calculate  the  benefit  to  wealth, 
science,  literature,  statesmanship,  civilization,  honor,  which  Massa- 
chusetts has  derived  from  Harvard,  Connecticut  from  Yale,  Rhode 
Island  from  Brown,  Virginia  from  her  university?     Strikeout  the 
record    of  their   achievements,  direct  and  indirect,  and  what  a 
chasm  in  the  history  of  four  States  !     Your  normal  and  universities, 
crowned  by  the  Tulane,  with  its  wealth  of  scholarship  and  possi- 
bilities, are  making  an  indelible  impress  for  good  upon  society  and 
institutions.     Many   parents  cannot,  some  will  not,  educate  their 
children.      Individuals   and    churches    cannot.      Very   often   the 
greater  the  need,  the  less  the  capacity  to  bestow.     Nowhere  does 
education,  however  liberally  endowed,  rest  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
of  universality  and  efficiency.     Even  with  public  free  schools,  the 
benefit  will  reach  slowly,  if  ever,  the  masses  of  civilized  mankind. 
The  State   can   educate    the  entire  population   in  the  rudiments 
better   and    cheaper    than    private    schools    can    one-half.      The 
expense  of  private  schools  is  enormous,  benefiting  only  a  few  and 
insuring  a  criminal  waste  of  time  and  money  and  energy.     There 
are  schools  for  girls,  not  a  few,  where  the  annual  cost  ranges  from 
$500  to  $1500. 

It  is  said  that  the  "  negroes  vote  wrong."  Well,  so  do  others. 
The  argument,  pushed  to  its  logical  results,  will  divide  white 
people  into  classes,  taxpayers  and  non-taxpayers,  and  you  will 
cease  to  educate  the  poor  whites. 

6.    Whatever   optimists   may  say,  the  negro  problem   is  a  dark 
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and  perplexing  one.  To  aid  in  its  solution,  education  must  be 
along  different  lines,  having  industrial  and  trade  schools,  and  in- 
corporating manual  training  into  all  of  our  schools.  In  hundreds 
of  schools  in  this  country  and  Europe,  shop  work,  with  drawing, 
has  been  introduced  to  insure  practical  education,  and  that  "  bal- 
anced relation  of  hand  and  head  work  which  produces  results  far 
transcending "  in  value  those  of  pure  academic  training.  The 
technical  course  has  a  demonstrated  utility  as  an  element  of 
success,  in  awakening  dormant  powers,  in  discovering  a  boy  to 
himself,  in  wage-earning,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  because 
it  makes  the  student  careful,  prompt,  regular,  self-reliant,  and 
skilful.  As  all  know,  the  hardest  and  humblest  kinds  of  work 
were  allotted  in  other  days  to  the  negroes.  "  The  white  people 
lost  in  great  degree  the  habit  of  performing  manual  toil,  and 
acquired  the  habit  of  despising  it.  A  white  boy  would  not  do 
what  he  could  get  a  black  boy  to  do  for  him."  Our  instruction 
has  been  too  largely  for  the  leisured  and  professional  classes. 
The  pupils  have  been  educated  away  from  useful  toil,  productive 
employments,  and  consequently  the  South,  for  want  of  directive 
intelligence  and  skilled  and  diversified  labor,  has  been  impover- 
ished. What  is  commonly  taught  in  university,  college,  and  high 
school  creates  a  trend  away  from  manual  labor,  a  contempt  for  it, 
while  very  much  of  the  common  school  education  is  useless,  or 
grossly  inadequate,  so  far  as  may  be  needed  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  or  needs  of  everyday  life.  It  is  impossible  to  divorce  the 
mind  from  manual  work,  for  no  kind  of  such  work  is  purely 
mechanical  or  automatic-  Science  is  involved  in  every  process. 
Machinery  multiplies  productiveness,  but  requires  intelligence  for 
management. 

7.  Whatever  other  people  may  do,  the  South  must  keep  her 
covenants.  In  the  protracted  war  between  the  States  she  lost  all 
but  her  honor.  Patience,  fortitude,  courage,  sacrifices,  nobility 
of  our  men  and  women,  history,  poetry,  romance,  can  never 
describe  nor  imagine.  A  great  English  statesman  and  jurist  has 
said  that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  free  institutions  will  be 
tested  by  the  admiration  shown  for  the  life  and  character  of  Wash- 
ington, the  illustrious  Southerner.  General  Lee  possessed  "a 
lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its  path, 
that  never  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no  aim 
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save  that  of  guarding  "  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  of  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  Johnstons, 
Jackson,  Beauregard,  the  Hills,  the  Lees,  Stewart,  Gordon,  Maury, 
Buchanan,  Semmes,  and  scores  of  privates  and  officers,  equally 
left  stainless  reputations.  Whatever  else  may  befall  us,  as  their 
descendants  let  us  keep  our  plighted  faith,  honor,  veraciousness, 
unstained  and  unsuspected. 

Dr.  Curry  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  was  greeted  on  his 
conclusion  by  an  outburst  of  applause. 


